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DAS ATHENISCH-ARGIVISCHE BUNDNIS 
VON 416 V. CHR. G. 


JOHANNES KIRCHNER ZUM 70. GEBURTSTAG 
DARGEBRACHT 


By WALTHER KOLBE 


N MEINER Rezension von Meritts hervorragendem Kalender- 
| buch habe ich bei aller Anerkennung der Wiederherstellung der 
staatlichen Jahrrechnung gegen die Wiederherstellung des biirger- 
lichen Kalenders Bedenken geiiussert, u. a. habe ich eingewandt, dass 
die Jahre 419/8—417/6 nach Meritt Schaltjahre gewesen sein sollen 
(vgl. die Tafel auf S. 115). Eine solche Aufeinanderfolge von drei 
Jahren zu je 384 Tagen muss unter allen Umstiinden eine schwere 
Verwirrung des Kalenders zur Folge haben. Bei Meritt dussert sie 
sich darin, dass er sich gezwungen sieht, das biirgerliche Neujahr 416 
bis auf den 15. August vorzuschieben. Das wiirde bedeuten, dass das 
Jahr erst nach dem zweiten auf das Sommersolstiz folgenden Neu- 
mond begonnen hat, was ich im Zeitalter Metons fiir ausgeschlossen 
halte. Dass die Aufeinanderfolge von drei Schaltjahren in der Tat 
geeignet ist, Anstoss zu erregen, hat Meritt mir brieflich zugegeben. 
Die Beseitigung dieser Schwierigkeit setzt sich ein Aufsatz zum Ziel, 
den sein Schiiler Geerlings im Juli-Heft der Classical Philology, XXIV 
(1929), 239 ff., unter dem Titel “The Athenian Calendar and the 
Argive Alliance” veréffentlicht hat. Er schlagt vor in den Zeitraum 
von 419/8—416/5 entweder das Jahr 418/7 (siehe Tabelle I auf S. 
242) oder 419/8 (siehe Tabelle II, S. 243) als Gemeinjahr zu gestalten. 


Und zwar entscheidet er sich gegen die zweite Méglichkeit, weil sie 
{Cuassican Partotoey, XXV, April, 1930] 105 
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die Konsequenz einschliesst, das biirgerliche Neujahr 418 bis auf den 
10. Juni, also vor das Sommersolstiz zuriickzuschieben. Ich fiige 
hinzu, dass in diesem Falle die leidige Folge dreier Schaltjahre nicht 
behoben wire. Die Abweichung der von ihm bevorzugten Jahrfolge 
(s. T. I.) von Meritts Schema wird durch die untenstehende Tabelle 
klar werden.! 











TABELLE I 
| Pryt. n /Merritt n /Geerlings 
Lk Oe | =16. Hek. 419/8 =16. Hek. 419/8 
C—O — — Se | ae =27. Skir. 419/8 =27. Skir. 419/8 
oS, See , = 8. Skir. 418/7 = 8. Hek. 417/6 
a He | =19. Tharg. 417 /6 =18. Skir. 417/6 











Wie man sieht, besteht der Unterschied hauptsichlich darin, 
dass das Senatsjahr 418/7 bei Geerlings nicht innerhalb des biirger- 
lichen Jahres am 7. Skir. zu Ende geht, sondern bis zum 7. Hek. in 
das neue Archontat des Euphemos 417/6 iibergreift. Die Notwendig- 
keit, gerade in diesem Fall ein Hineinreichen in das neue Archontat 
anzunehmen, sucht er auf folgende Weise zu begriinden. Der Ab- 
schluss des athenisch-argivischen Biindnisses ist, wie zum ersten Mal 
1924 durch die Editio minor der JG bekannt wurde, in der Alavzis 
éx’ Evdnuov erfolgt (JG, I?, 96). Aus JG, I?, 302, geht in Verbindung 
mit Thukydides’ Nachricht iiber die Melos-Expedition (v. 84) hervor, 
dass die Alayris unter Euphemos erst an 8. oder 9. Stelle, mithin erst 
im Friihjahr 416 amtiert hat. In diese Zeit, so argumentiert Geerlings 
weiter, kénne aber das Biindnis mit Argos nicht gesetzt werden, weil 
Thukydides v. 82 seinen Abschluss bereits im Sommer 417 berichte. 
Angesichts dieser Sachlage hilt er sich zu der Folgerung fiir berechtigt, 
dass die Prytanie Aiantis in den Inschriften JG, I?, 96 und 302, nicht 
identisch sein konne. Um weiter der unertriglichen Annahme zu 
entgehen, dass dieselbe Phyle zweimal in einem Amtsjahr die Prytanie 
gefiihrt habe, verfallt Geerlings auf den Ausweg, dass die Aiavris 
éx’ Evpnpuov der Biindnisurkunde JG, I?, 96, gar nicht die vom Euphemos 
Jahr sei, sondern in Wahrheit die 10. des vorangegangenen Archontats 
Antiphon 418/7. Bei der Zugrundelegung von Meritts Rekonstruk- 
tion niitzt aber auch dieses Mittel nichts, da ja Antiphons Jahr nach 
ihr bereits am 7. Skirophorion zu Ende gegangen ist (s. die Tabelle). 


1 Die Jahre, in denen das Amtsjahr in das neue biirgerliche Jahr hinreicht, habe 
ich durch Unterstreichen des Hekatombaion kenntlich gemacht. 
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Also muss in der Reihenfolge der Schalt- und Gemeinjahre eine Um- 
stellung vorgenommen werden, denn es muss um des Datums in JG 
I?, 96, willen erreicht werden, dass das Amtsjahr von 418/7 in das 
biirgerliche Jahr 417/6 hiniibergreift. Das ist der Grund, weshalb 
Geerlings 418/7 zum Gemeinjahr macht; es schloss nach seiner An- 
nahme am 30. Skirophorion, d. h. am 29./30. Tag der 10. Prytanie 
unter Antiphons Archontat ab, oder nach julianischer Rechnung am 
27. Juni417. Weiter macht er nun die Voraussetzung, dass das argiv- 
isch-athenische Biindnis zwischen dem 30./31. und 36./37. Tag der 
10. Prytanie éx’ [’Avrigd&vros] oder, was nach seiner Rechnung 
das Gleiche ist, zwischen dem 1. und 7. Hekatombaion ér’ Ev dnpov 
in Athen zur Abstimmung gelangt sei. Auf dieser Grundlage baute 
er die Behauptung auf, der Ratschreiber habe den in den letzten 
Tagen der Aiantis von [Antiphons] Jahr geschlossenen Vertrag die 
Datierung Alavridos éx’ Evpnyov gegeben. 

Wie deutlich geworden sein wird, beruht Geerlings Theorie auf der 
Hypothese, dass eine Notwendigkeit vorliege, die Alavtis éx’ ’Eionyouv 
in JG, I?, 96, und I?, 302, als verschieden anzusehen. Diese Vorausset- 
zung vermag ich mir nicht zu eigen zu machen. Fhe ich aber die 
einzelnen Griinde dafiir vortrage, mégen einige allgemeine Bedenken 
hier ihren Platz finden. Aus der Inkongruenz des biirgerlichen und 
amtlichen Jahres wird die Méglichkeit abgeleitet, einem in den letzten 
Tagen des Atmsjahres, aber im Beginn des neuen Archontates gefass- 
ten Volksbeschluss ein Datum zu geben, das zur Nennung der Pry- 
tanie des alten Jahres den Namen des neuen Archonten setzt. Trife 
diese Theorie das Richtige, so wiirden bei allen, nach Senatsjahren 
gegebenen Daten, bei denen die Stelle der Prytanie nicht ausdriick- 
lich genannt ist,—und das ist bei allen Dekreten des 5. Jahrhunderts 
der Fall—unsicher sein, ob sie zu dem genannten Archontat oder zum 
Vorjahre gehéren. Das halte ich im Hinblick auf die Genauigkeit, 
mit der die Athener bei der Datierung vorzugehen pflegten (vgl. z. B. 
\?, 295) fiir vollig ausgeschlossen. Sehr richtig betont Geerlings, dass 
jede Phyle nur einmal im Jahre die Prytanie fiihrte. Das Prytanien- 
Datum ist daher seiner Anlage nach eindeutig. Selbst wenn wir den 
Fall setzen, dass die Aiantis unter Euphemos’ Vorgiinger Antiphon 
die X. war, ferner, dass sie bis in die ersten Tage unter Euphemos 
hineinreichte, blieb sie technisch die “Aiantis aus Antiphons Jahr.” 
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Das zweite Bedenken betrifft die Abhaltung einer Ekklesia in den 
ersten Tagen des Hekatombaion. Aus Aristoteles wissen wir, dass 
vier Ekklesien in jeder Prytanie die Regel waren und dass die erste 
als xupia bezeichnet wurde (Ath. Pol. 43). Fiir das 5. Jahrhundert 
haben wir iiber die Abhaltung der Volksversammlungen keinerlei 
statistiches Material; die Daten fiir das 4. Jahrhundert liegen bei 
Kirchner in den JG, editio minor, pars IV, fasc. 1, pag. 27 ff. vor. 
Da zeigt sich, dass im Hekatombaion regelmissig am 11. eine Ekklesia 
stattfand. Schon R. Schdéll hat in den Sitz. Ber. Miinchen (1886), 
Seite 85 (vgl. Reusch, De diebus contionum ordinariarum apud Atheni- 
enses, [Strassburger Dissert., 1879], S. 57, 95), daraus den Schluss 
gezogen, dass der elfte Hekatombaion fiir Athen als fester Verhand- 
lungstag zu gelten hat. Es ist der Tag der xupia éxxAnoia der ersten 
Prytanie. Nun ist es kaum glaubhaft, dass die Praxis des 5. Jahr- 
hunderts in dieser Hinsicht eine andere gewesen ist. Daher ist die 
Annahme Geerlings’ abzulehnen, dass die Abstimmung iiber den 
Biindnisvertrag in der Zeit vom 1. bis 7. Hek. vorgenommen wurde. 
Hitte sie aber am 11. Hek. stattgefunden, so wire sie schon in Euphe- 
mos’ Jahr gefallen. Nach alledem ist ganz allgemein zu sagen: es ist 
im héchsten Grade unwahrscheinlich, dass, falls das ablaufende Amts- 
jahr in das neubiirgerliche Jahr hineinreichte, gerade in diesen weni- 
gen Tagen eine Ekklesia einberufen wurde. Mithin fehlen die tech- 
nischen Voraussetzungen fiir das Eintreten der von Geerlings auf- 
gedeckten Méglichkeit. 

Doch nun zu seinen geschichtlichen Folgerungen! Bei der Lek- 
tiire des Aufsatzes war mein erster Gedanke, dass in JG, I’, 96, statt 
Aia[vris érpurdveve] zu erginzensei’Axa[uavris é]. Der Liebenswiirdig- 
keit von G. Klaffenbach verdanke ich die Méglichkeit, den Abklatsch 
aus dem Archiv der Berliner Akademie der Wissenschaften priifen 
zu kénnen. Danach kann kein Zweifel sein, dass die Lesung des 
Corpus einwandfrei ist. Dieselbe Feststellung hat nach Seite 239 Miss 
Agnes Newhall am Stein selbst gemacht. Die Aia[vris| ém’ Evonyov 
ist also fiir I?, 96, gesichert. Bis zum Beweise des Gegenteils besteht 
fiir die unvoreingenommene Interpretation kein Grund, die Identitit 
der Aiavris éx’ Ev¢nyov in I?, 96 und 302, zu leugnen. Aus der Ver- 
bindung der beiden Inschriften (s. oben, 8S. 1) ergibt sich daher der 
urkundliche Nachweis, dass das Biindnis mit Argos erst im Friijahr 
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416 zustande gekommen ist. Wenn sich herausstelien sollte, dass 
Thukydides etwas anderes berichte (und das ist in der Tat die Mei- 
nung von Geerlings), so ist der einzig mégliche methodische Schluss 
der, dass Thukydides’ Zeugnis gegeniiber dem Gewicht der Urkunde 
zurickzustehen hat. Aber ehe wir ihm einen Irrtum so schwerwie- 
gender Art vorwerfen, miissen wir priifen, ob sich seine Aussage v. 82 
wirklich im Widerspruch mit der epigraphischen Tradition befindet. 
Die Frage ist in konkreter Weise so zu formulieren: Sagt der Schrift- 
steller in jenem Kapitel wirklich, dass das Biindnis im Sommer 417 
zum Abschluss gelangte? 

Das athenisch-argivische Biindnis gehért in folgenden Zusammen- 
hang: Im Sommer 417 hat das mit Sparta verbiindete Argos eine 
demokratische Revolution erlebt, die mit der Vertreibung der lako- 
nenfreundlichen Oligarchen endigte. Daraufhin berief Sparta eine 
Tagsatzung der peloponnesischen Symmachie, auf der die Bundes- 
exekution Spartas beschlossen wurde. Allein die Ausfiihrung wurde 
vertagt. 


‘O 5€ djuos trav ’Apyeiwy év rov’Tw PoBobuevos rods Aaxedarpo- 
vious kal Thy TeV ’AOnvaiwy Evupaxiay wad mpocaydouerds Te Kal 


vouifwv péyiorov ay opas wpeNjoev, Tercxifer waxpa Teixn és PaXaccar, 
brws, hv THs yns elpywrvrac 7 Kata Oadaccay odds pera ’APnvaiwy 
éraywy) Tav éritndeiwy wedi. 


Erst im Winter erfolgte der peloponnesische Einfall, den die Argiver 
(ohne von Athen unterstiitzt zu werden) abwehren und mit einem 
Feldzug gegen Phlius beantworten konnten. Das folgende Friihjahr 
416 brachte zunichst eine Expedition des Alkibiades nach Argos und 
sodann die Expedition gegen Melos (v. 84), letztere auch in JG, I’, 
302, erwihnt. 

Aus den oben zitierten Worten erschliesst Geerlings in Uberein- 
stimmung mit Busolt Gr. Gesch., IfI, 1265; Ed. Meyer, Gesch. d. Alt., 
IV, 493; Beloch, Gr. Gesch., II, 1", 352, dass im Sommer 417 das Biind- 
nis zustandekam. Aber auf das Zeugnis dieser Darstellungen diirfen 
wir uns nicht verlassen, denn sie sind simtlich zu einer Zeit erschienen, 
wo noch nicht bekannt war, dass die Vertragsurkunde aus der Alavvis 
éx’ Evpnyuov 417/6 stammt. Fir sie bestand daher noch nicht das uns 
beschiaftigende Problem, ob zwischen literarischer und epigraphischer 
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Tradition ein Gegensatz herrsche oder nicht. Wenn wir nun Thuky- 
dides’ Worte scharf interpretieren, so berichtet er im Hauptsatz kein- 
eswegs, dass die Athener und Argiver ein Biindnis abgeschlossen, 
sondern lediglich, dass Argos zur Sicherung seiner Seeverbindungen 
lange Mauern baute. Er fiigte dieser Tatsache eine Motivierung im 
Sinne der Argiver hinzu: PoBovpevos—xai .... mpocayduevos Te Kal 
vouifwy. Die drei Participia sind eng verbunden. Dabei ist zu beach- 
ten, dass die beiden letzten durch re xal verbundenen enger zusam- 
mengehéren. Da als erstes Motiv der Argiver die Furcht vor Sparta 
angegeben ist, so verlangt der Zusammenhang, dass auch in rpoca’7yé- 
pevos TE Kai vouifwr ein subjektives Motiv enthalten ist, das dem ersten 
gleichwertig ist. Hitte nun Thukydides geschrieben: tov’s ’A@nvaious 
Tpocayaywv eis tHv &—av, so kénnte kein Zweifel bestehen, dass 
er den Abschluss des Biindnisses im Auge hat. Analoge Wendungen 
finden sich viii. 3, ii. 30, ili. 32; auch iii. 55 (rpooayew tia Ebupaxor) 
ist zu vergleichen. Es ist aber wohl zu beachten, dass in unserem Fall 
das Verbum im Medium steht und nicht mit dem Akkusativ der Per- 
son, sondern dem der Sache verbunden ist: mpocayeoOar rhv Tav ’A. 
fuupaxiav. Es ist weiter zu beachten, dass das Participium praesentis 
oder, wie man es in solchen Fillen prignanter bezeichnet, das Par- 
ticipium imperfecti gebraucht ist, und nicht das des Aorist, der zur 
Kennzeichnung der abgeschlossenen Handlung des Vertragsschlusses 
unbedingt notwendig gewesen wire. Wenn der Scholiast erklart 
oixecovmevos, so hilft uns das nicht weiter. In Osianders freier Para- 
phrase besagt die Stelle, auf die mich Joh. Kirchner freundlicherweise 
aufmerksam macht: “Indessen suchte die Volkspartei der Argiver 
aus Furcht vor den Lakedimoniern das Bundesverhiltnis mit den 
Athenern wiederherzustellen und errichtete lange Mauern.’’ Graves 
iibersetzt rpocayopuevos mit “courting or trying to gain,” und Bétant 
in seinem Lex. Thuc. mit appetere. Wir gewinnen so in dem “‘Streben 
der Argiver nach Wieder herstellung des Biindnisses mit Athen’ ein 
Motiv, das in Parallele steht mit der Furcht vor Sparta. Das sind 
wirklich gleichwertige Momente, und darin liegt fiir mich die Gewahr 
fiir die Richtigkeit dieser Auffassung. 

Der Freundlichkeit von W. Schadewaldt, dem ich mich fiir sein 
lebendiges Interesse an dieser wie an andern Studien tief verbunden 
fiihle, verdanke ich den Hinweis darauf, dass diese Interpretation eine 
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Schwierigkeit lost, die den Herausgebern viel zu schaffen gemacht hat: 
vouitwy péyorov dv opas wpednoey ist die einhellige Uberlieferung 
von ABC EF M; einzig g enthalt daneben die Correktur apedjoat, 
die nach Classen jetzt auch Hude in den Text aufgenommen hat. 
Stahl! leugnete, dass bei Thukydides der Gebrauch Imp. Fut. mit av 
iiberhaupt vorkime. Aber angesichts der fiinf von ihm selbst nam- 
haft gemachten Stellen ist eine solche Skepsis unméglich aufrecht- 
zuerhalten. Der Wert dieser Konstruktion wird am deutlichsten aus 
II, 803: vopifovres, eb rabrnvy mpwrnv AaBouer, padiws av aogier Tada 
mpocxwpnoew abzulesen sein. Wir haben es mit einem Potentialis zu 
tun. In der Mehrzahl der Fille ist der Kondizionalsatz unterdriickt 
doch ist er leicht aus dem Zusammenhang zu ergiinzen. Steupp, der an 
unserer Stelle das dv apeAnoew iiberfliissiger Weise durch 671 av wde- 
noo umschrieb, erginzte sinngemiss richtig «i rodro? yévoro. Deut- 
licher wiirde ich die Voraussetzung wiedergeben mit den Worten 
“wenn der Vertrag abgeschlossen wiirde.”’ Auch von hier aus wird 
klar, dass Thukydides v. 82 nicht von einem fertigen Biindnis ge- 
sprochen hat. 

Wenn nun Fowler in seinem Commentar sagt: This act was a 
declaration in favor of the Athenian policy [and political ideas] and 
therefore in itself a renewal of the alliance with Athens,” so setzt er 
offenbar voraus, dass es nur eines Wunsches von Argos bedurfte, um 
das Bundesverhiltnis mit Athen wiederherzustellen. So einfach lie- 
gen die Dinge aber nicht. Wir miissen uns daran erinnern, dass die 
argiverfreundliche Politik den Athenern 418 die schwere Niederlage 
bei Mantineia eingetragen hatte und dass jetzt Nikias die Lage 
beherrschte, der als Gegner der demokratischen Sonderbundspolitik 
bekannt war. Wohl stand Alkibiades neben ihm, aber der hatte 
dauernd mit einer starken Opposition zu kimpfen. Es war wirklich 
so, wie Beloch, II, 2%, 348, die Lage schildert: ‘(Die Mehrheit der 
Burgerschaft wollte auch jetzt von einer Politik der Abenteuer nichts 
wissen.”’ Im Jahre 417 bedeutete aber in folge der im Sommer einge- 
tretenen Umstiinde die Erneuerung des Biindnisses mit Argos mehr 


1 Julius Stahl quaest. gramm. ad Thucydidem pertinentes, Progr. des kath. Gym- 
nas. (Kéln, 1871-72), S. 10. 


2Im Anhang der 3. Aufl., 8S. 282, hat Steupp, wie ich nachtriglich sche, ausge- 
sprochen, dass fuypaxlav als Subjekt zu dwpeAnoew zu fassen ist; nur nahm er irrtiim- 
licherweise vor re xai der Ausfall eines verb fin. an. 
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als ein Abenteuer. Soebenwar in Sparta der Beschluss gefasst, den 
Bund gegen Argos mobil zu machen. In dieser Situation zog—das 
konnte kein Einsichtiger verkennen—im Gefolge einer athenisch- 
argivischen Annaherung die Gefahr eines neuen Krieges mit Sparta 
drohend am Horizont herauf. Grund genug fiir den besonnenen Teil 
der Biirgerschaft, sich nicht sofort dem Liebeswerben der argivischen 
Demokraten zu ergeben. Diese Erwaigungen miissen uns abhalten, 
uns Fowlers Voraussetzung zu eigen zu machen. Halten wir uns an 
das was dasteht, so spricht Thukydides v. 82, nur von dem einseitigen 
Streben der Argiver an Athen Anschluss zu suchen. Wenn aber Thuky- 
dides im Sommer 417 nicht den Abschluss des Vertrages berichtet, so 
entfallt die von Geerlings vorausgesetzte Notwendigkeit, die Aiantis 
éx’ Evpnuov in der Vertragsurkunde, I?, 96, von der Aiantis in der 
Rechnungsurkunde 302 zu scheiden: ein Dilemma zwischen den 
beiden Inschriften ist somit garnicht vorhanden. 

Aber es besteht auch keines zwischen epigraphischer und literari- 
scher Tradition. Wir miissen zwar feststellen, dass Thukydides den 
formellen Vertragsabschluss als solchen nicht ausdriicklich erwahnt 
hat. Das hat aber nichts Auffallendes. Thukydides schildert den 
Krieg hauptsichlich in seinen militirischen Begebenheiten, freilich 
auch dort ohne vollstiandig zu sein, wie wir besonders bei den thraki- 
schen Begebenheiten im letzten Jahre vor dem Nikias-Frieden verfol- 
gen kénnen. Das Schweigen iiber diplomatische Vorgiinge ist erst 
recht nicht ohne Beispiel. So iibergeht er z. B. den Abschluss des 
Separatabkommens mit Troizen, von dessen Existenz wir erst durch 
die Waffenstillstandsurkunde, IV, 118,, erfahren, vgl. Kirchhoff, 
Thukydides und seine Urkundenmateral, 26. Es ist daher verfehlt, zu 
verlangen, dass an unserer Stelle, die sich noch dazu in dem vielfach 
nur skizzenhaft gehaltenen V. Buche findet, der Abschluss des Biind- 
nisses registriert wurde. Der Schriftsteller hat mit Bewusstsein nicht 
alle Tatsachen, von denen er wusste, in seine Darstellung aufge- 
nommen. In unserem Falle diirfen wir aber noch einen Schritt weiter 
gehen und sagen: fiir den Zusammenhang der Ereignisse war die im 
Sommer 417 erfolgte Fiihlungnahme der argivischen Demokraten 
bedeutungsvoller als die formelle Sanktionierung des Biindnisses 
durch den djuos von Athen. Das war die weitreichende Folge der 
Revolution von Argos, dass Sparta von nun an in niichster Nahe 
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wieder einen gefihrlichen Gegner hatte. Der Historiker Thukydides 
tat daher recht daran, dass er die argivischen Biindnisbestrebungen als 
unerlisslichen Bestandteil seiner Darstellung ansah, dagegen den tat- 
sichlichen Vertragsschluss mit Stillschweigen iiberging. 

Fehlt auch der Abschluss des Biindnisses in der fortlaufenden 
Erzahlung, so lisst sich aus ihr doch ein Doppeltes gewinnen. Einmal 
dass im Winter 417/6 das Biindnis noch nicht bestanden hat, sodann, 
dass es im Beginn des Sommers 416 in Kraft ist. Den terminus post 
quem gewinnen wir durch einen Vergleich mit den Vertragsbestim- 
mungen. Wir lesen Z. 6f.: éav éoBa[Adoow és rev yév rev ’Apy |eiov éri 
mo[A€uor Aaxedarpovior @ &AXow, BoeHev ’Apyeiors ’A|Pevalios, hordcors 
av érayyé|AXoow. Setzen wir den Fall, dass Geerlings Datierung der 
Urkunde in den Juli 417 zu Recht bestehe, so wiren die Athener beim 
Einfall der Spartaner im folgenden Winter verpflichtet gewesen, 
Bundeshilfe zu leisten. Aber nichts Derartiges geschieht (vgl. 811-;). 
Dadurch wird erwiesen, dass das Biindnis in diesem Winter noch nicht 
bestanden haben kann. Man wende nicht ein, dass Thukydides’ 
Nachricht 82, zum Sommer 417: kai éx r&v ’A@nvdv rovrors (scl. tots 
’Apyeious) 7ABov Téxroves Kal ALBovpyoi die Existenz des Biindnisses 
notwendig mache. Gewiss ist es bei Thukydides Art zu erzihlen 
bedeutungsvoll, wenn er eine solche Einzelheit berichtet. Aus ihr 
ist zu entnehmen, dass auch ohne dass ein staatsrechtlich bindender 
Vertrag zwischen den beiden Michten vorlag, doch eine innere Hinnei- 
gung der beiden Demokratien vorhanden war. In Athen erscheint 
Alkibiades als Vorkimpfer dieser Politik, die die Unterstiitzung von 
Argos energisch betreibt, vgl. Plut. Alk. 15: kal réxrovas kai \Boup- 
yous éxduioe. Der Staat als solcher hat mit diesem Vorgehen noch 
nichts zu tun: bei seiner verwickelten innen- und aussenpolitischen 
Lage hatte er ein Interesse daran,—wenn iiberhaupt,—erst dann in 
ein offenes Biindnis einzutreten, wenn die Kommunikation zur See 
durch den Mauerbau sichergestellt war. Es hat mithin dabei sein 
Bewenden, dass der Winter 417/6 fiir den Vertragsschluss ein sicherer 
terminus post quem ist. Zu dem gleichen Ergebnis fiihrt eine Be- 
trachtung des Verhaltens der Korinther bei Gelegenheit der spar- 
tanisch-peloponnesischen Aktion: sie bleiben ihr fern (83. 1), obwohl 
die Bundeskontingente aufgeboten waren. Schon Busolt, Gr. Gesch., 
III, 1264, hat dieses sonderbare und auffallende Verhalten damit er- 
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klart, dass die Korinther fiirchteten, die Argiver méchten durch Ge- 
waltmassnahmen von Seiten des Bundes den Athenern in die Arme 
getrieben werden. Ihr Tun ist mithin nur verstindlich, wenn das 
Biindnis im Winter 417/6 nicht besteht. 

Andererseits kénnen wir aus Thukydides in Verbindung mit I?, 96, 
auch einen terminus ante quem erruieren. Als erste Begebenheit des 
Sommers 416 berichtet er v. 84 eine von Alkibiades befehltigte atheni- 
sche Flottenexpedition nach Argos, wobei 300 wegen lakonenfreund- 
licher Gesinnung bekannte Argiver in Gewahrsam genommen und 
auf den Inseln interniert werden. Dieser Zug hat das Bestehen des 
Biindnisses zur Voraussetzung. Eine solche Vorsichtsmassregel war 
nun bei den ungeklirten Parteiverhiltnissen in Argos sehr wohl am 
Platze, denn das fortwahrende Schwanken zwischen aristokratischem 
und demokratischem Regiment zeigt, dass die beiden Parteien sich 
in der Stadt ungefahr die Wage hielten. Mit aller Reserve méchte ich 
die Vermutung! aussprechen, dass die Athener sich im Vertrage das 
Recht geben liessen, die argivischen Lakonenfreunde in Schutzhaft 
zu nehmen. Ist sie richtig, so ist Alkibiades Expedition wnmittelbar 
nach dem Vertragsschluss anzusetzen; er ist die erste Lebensiusse- 
rung der neuen Koalition. Nun bringt Thukydides in Kapitel 84 die 
Expedition nach Argos und Melos in nichster Nachbarschaft hin- 
tereinander. Aus den Urkunden wissen wir, dass in der Aiantis nicht 
nur das Biindnis mit Argos zum Abschluss kam (JG, I*, 96), sondern 
dass auch die ersten Gelder fiir das melische Unternehmen gezahlt 
wurden (ibid., 302). Die Inschriften lehren uns nachdriicklich, dass 
Argos und Melos gleichzeitig sind, und bei Thukydides steht es zwi- 
schen den Zeilen. So zeigt sich letzten Endes, dass auch hinsichtlich 
der Zeit des Vertragsschlusses der Schriftsteller in Ubereinstimmung 
mit der epigraphischen Tradition ist. 

Die hier vorgetragenen geschichtlichen Zusammenhinge lassen 
sich noch auf einem anderen Weg klar nachen. Die demokratische 
Revolution in Argos, die mit dem Abfall von dem peloponnesischen 
Bund verbunden war, fand unmittelbar vor den Gymnopaidien statt, 


1 Erhalten ist in Fragment e: 
[.... Aaxeda]iuono[.... 
. ee» Méxpe TpLax[ootov— 
da Alkibiades nach Thukydides v. 84 wirklich 300 Argiver in Gewahrsam genommen 
hat, so ist der Gedanke zu erwigen, ob in jenen Resten nicht eine Beziehung auf die 
Internierung der Lakonenfreunde zu finden ist. 
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da die Spartaner beschlossen, auf den Hilferuf ihrer argivischen 
Freunde die Festfeier aufzuschieben und eiligst nach Argos ins Feld 
zu ziehen. Als sie aber in Tegea die Nachricht vom endgiiltigen Siege 
der Demokraten erhielten, machten sie wieder kehrt, um erst das 
Fest abzuhalten. Die spartanischen Gymnopaidien sind daher ein 
fester Anhaltspunkt fiir die Zeit der argivischen Erhebung. Nun 
ergibt sich aus Xenophons Schilderung der Vorgiinge nach der 
Schlacht bei Leuktra eine Verbindung zwischen den Gymnopaidien 
und dem attischen Kalender. In jenem Jahr wurde das Fest um den 
5. Hekatombaion gefeiert (vgl. Xen. Hell. vi. 4.16 und Hiller v. Gaer- 
tringen bei P.W., VII, 2089: “Im Anfang des Hekatombaion’’). 
Geerlings ist es nicht entgangen, dass diese Tatsache seiner Rekon- 
struktion im Wege steht, und so sucht er sie Seite 240 mit folgenden 
Worten unwirksam zu machen: “It is important to note at this point 
that the festival of the Gymnopaidia at Sparta need not come in the 
Attic month Hekatombaeon but may come in Skirophorion, Heka- 
tombaeon, or Metageitnion, depending upon the relative order of in- 
tercalations in the Athenian and Spartan calendars.’’ Hier muss ich 
die Voraussetzung beanstanden, dass das Fest gelegentlich im atti- 
schen Skirophorion gefeiert worden sei. Die Gymnopaidien gingen den 
Karneen! vorauf und gehéren zeitlich wohl in ihre nahe Nachbar- 
schaft (vgl. Unger, Philol., XLIII [1884], 641). Der spartanische 
Karneios ist aber gleich dem attischen Metageitnion. Bei dem 
Schwanken des athenischen und spartanischen Kalenders ist es daher 
wohl denkbar, dass der Karneios (die Gymnopaidien) dem Heka- 
tombaion, Metageitnion, und Pyanopsion entsprach, aber der Skiro- 
phorion scheidet das. Somit bleibt nur die Méglichkeit, dass die 
Gymnopaidien des Jahres 417 in den Hekatombaion oder einen der 
folgenden Monate fielen. Im einen wie dem andern Fall ist es ganz 
ausgeschlossen, dass das Biindnis mit Athen, das doch erst einige 
Zeit nach der Revolution geschlossen worden sein kann, in den ersten 
Tagen des Hekatombaion votiert worden ist. 

Nach alledem scheint es mir nicht méglich zu sein, die Kalender 
Rekonstruktion Meritts durch die Annahme von Geerlings zu stiitzen. 


1 Wenn Nilson, Griech. Feste, S. 141, in der Glosse bei Bekker anecd., I, 234, die 
Beziehung der Gymnopaidien auf Apollo Karneios als eine Verwechslung bezeichnet, 
so kann ich ihm nicht beipflichten. 
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Doch ich méchte nicht schliessen, ohne auf die methodologische Seite 
der hier behandelten Frage hingewiesen zu haben. Es ist nicht so, 
dass zwichen Philologen und Historikern eine Kluft besteht, dass die 
einen die Texte und die anderen die Urkunden zum Gegenstande ihres 
Forschens machen. Gerade in der Gegenwart scheint es mir doppelt 
notwendig betonen, dass wir alle in einer Front stehen, und dass die 
Interpretation der literarischen Texte auch fiir die Vertreter der his- 
torisch-epigraphischen Richtung das Fundament aller Arbeit sein und 
bleiben muss. Der Wert der Urkunden wird dadurch nicht beein- 
trichtigt. Sie bringen durch die absoluten Daten, auf die sie gestellt 
sind, Sicherheit in die Ergebnisse der Forschung, sodann aber—und 
das beweist unser Beispiel—zwingen sie uns zu neuer Fragestellung 
und schirfen uns dadurch die Augen fiir die Interpretation. Es ist 
nicht anders: literarische und epigraphische Tradition gewinnen in 
gleicher Weise wenn jeder von ihnen ihr Recht bleibt. Aber noch héher 
steht mir der Satz, dass beide gleich unentbehrlich sind. Denn erst 
die Vereinigung der genauen Interpretation der schriftstellerischen 
und der epigraph-ischen Texte kann uns an das von uns allen erstrebte 
Ziel fihren, die Ermittelung der Wahrheit.! 


FREIBURG I. Br. 
1 Ich méchte schon jetzt eine Studie ankiindigen, die eine Auseinandersetzung mit 


dem grossen Aufsatz von F. Jacoby in den Nachr. d. Gétt. Ges. d. Wiss. (1929), 1 ff.: 
‘‘Thukydides und die Vorgeschichte des peloponnesischen Krieges’’ bringen wird. 





HOW THUCYDIDES WROTE HIS HISTORY 


By Wiiu1aM K. PRENTICE 


HE question whether Thucydides wrote his history of the 
Oe War on rolls, of papyrus or of some other mate- 

rial, or on flat sheets, has an important bearing on some of the 
problems which arise from any critical study of his work; the solution 
of these problems affects our estimate of this author as a writer and as 
a historian. 

The date or dates, and the circumstances, of the composition of 
Thucydides’ history were discussed by ancient as well as modern 
critics. Among the modern scholars doubtless the first important dis- 
cussion was that of K. W. Kriiger in 1832, “Untersuchungen iiber das 
Leben des Thucydides,” with an “Epikritischer Nachtrag” in 1839, 
both reprinted in his Kritische Analekten in 1863. In the main Kriiger 
expressed the traditional belief, reflected, for example, in Plutarch 
De exilio, ec. 14; ‘“Marcellinus” 25 and 47; Cicero De oratore ii. 13. Of 
course these ancient writers had little if anything more than we have 
now on which to base their opinion, and that is chiefly the two pas- 
sages in which Thucydides himself speaks of his own work, namely, 
i. 1 and v. 26. At the same time this is the natural view, that Thucyd- 
ides, as indeed he tells us explicitly, took notes and collected infor- 
mation from the very beginning and during the course of the war, and 
then, as he unfortunately does not tell us, after the war was over wrote 
up these notes into the connected narrative of his book. No one in any 
age would publish a book about a war before the war was over, or fail 
to review the events of the war in the light of the situation at its 
close—least of all one who had so high a conception of the functions 
of a historian as Thucydides evidently had. 

And yet anyone in Thucydides’ time might naturally have sup- 
posed that in 421 B.c., when a general treaty of peace had been made 
and properly confirmed by the most binding oaths, and when also a 
separate agreement between the Athenians and the Lacedaemonians 


had been signed, uniting these two chief parties to the war in the 
{Cuassican ParLoLoar, XXV, April, 1930] 117 
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closest and most friendly way possible, the war was over, and, if his 
material lay ready at his hand, might have proceeded immediately 
to write up the history of this war. When a closer examination of the 
book disclosed passages which seemed to show that, at least at one 
time, Thucydides did believe that the war ended in 421 and wrote with 
that understanding, then it was not unnatural to conclude that this 
author did in fact begin to write his history, or wrote a part of it, be- 
fore the war actually broke out again in 413. For example, in iv. 48. 5 
Thucydides, writing of the horrible events at Corcyra in 425 B.c., says 
that they ended the seditions in that city ‘“‘at least for the period of 
this war.”’ But we learn from Diodorus xiii. 48 that sedition and vio- 
lence broke out again in Corcyra in 410 B.c. It is evident, therefore, 
that this passage in Thucydides was written before 410 B.c., or at 
least that the phrase ‘“‘the period of this war” does not include that 
year. Consequently it was quite natural that someone should reach 
the conclusion that at some time between 421 and 413 B.c. Thucyd- 
ides began to write up the history of the Archidamian War (431-421 
B.c.), and did write it up about as we have it now as far as iv. 48 or 
v. 19. When the war broke out again in 413 B.c. Thucydides realized 
that the Peace of Nicias was no real settlement, and wrote no more of 
the connected narrative until after 404 B.c., when he made certain 
changes in what he had already written and wrote up the period from 
421 to 411, in the conviction that the war really lasted from 431 to the 
fall of Athens in 404; his death prevented the continuance of his ac- 
count after the year 411. This is essentially the theory first proposed 
by F. W. Ullrich in his Beitradge zur Erklérung des Thukydides, two 
programs first published in 1845 and 1846. It would explain why, after 
concluding the account of the Peace of Nicias and the alliance between 
Athens and Sparta, he adds in v. 25 and 26 what seems to be a new 
introduction, as if he were beginning a sequel to an earlier work. If so, 
he evidently tried later to unite both narratives in one systematic 
treatment of what he, and what everyone at that time, must have 
understood to be one continuous struggle. To this desire of his is due 
what is now the introduction to the whole work, namely, Book i, and 
particularly chapters 1-23 which were certainly written after the 
whole war was over. To this final redaction are due also the passages 
in the first four books which seem to be of later origin than 404, and 
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which are believed by some to have been inserted in a book already 
published or at least ready for publication. To this last period of his 
literary activity may perhaps be assigned the chapters from v. 19 
(or v. 20), which form a proper conclusion to the account of the 
Archidamian War, or else from iv. 48. 5, where he may have stopped 
at first, to v. 25, where the new introduction begins. 

Ullrich’s arguments, however, were refuted to some extent by 
Johannes Classen, who, in the Introduction to his edition of Thucyd- 
ides published in 1862, proposed other explanations of the passages 
cited by Ullrich in proof of his hypothesis. The theory of Ullrich with 
some important modifications was defended by some of the best 
scholars, the opposite view by others, and hence arose one of the most 
important controversies of modern times in the field of classical 
studies. 

Now if it were a matter of small importance it might not be worth 
while to go into these arguments at all. If it were merely a question 
whether Thucydides wrote in the year 400 or in the year 390 B.c., for 
example, little would be gained by such a discussion;! the date at which 
a book is written does not ordinarily matter much to a later age if the 
book is written well. But here the question at issue is really whether 
Thucydides’ history is a patchwork, the first book a labyrinth as Pro- 
fessor von Wilamowitz once called it,? the whole, or at least parts of it, 
written without any broad conception of the significance of the events 
and situations. 

The so-called “wnitarian” theory, sometimes with considerable modi- 
fications, has been supported by K. W. Kriiger (1832), A. Kyprianos 
(1862), J. Classen (1862), J. M. Stahl (1863, 1873, 1888), J. J. Welti 
(1869), H. Steinberg (1874), H. Welzhofer (1878), L. Herbst (1879, 1881, 
etc.), J. N. Fischer (1881), J. Faber (1885), A. Croiset (1886), A. Bauer 
(1887, 1902), Hugo Miiller (1887, 1904), H. Nissen (1889), E. Lange 
(1893), Eduard Meyer (1899), M. Pieper (1914, 1923). The theory of 
Ullrich (1845-46) or some variation of it has been defended by L. 
Preller (1848), A. Ludwig (1864), J. Steup (1868, 1897), A. Kirchhoff 
(1868, 1876-77, 1880-84, and 1895), L. Gwiklinski (1873, 1877), H. 
Miiller-Striibing (1873, 1881), F. Zimmermann (1875), P.. Leske 


1Cf. E. Meyer, Forschungen, II, 273. 
2 Hermes, XXXV (1900), 561. 
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(1875), G. Glogau (1876), J. Helmbold (1876, 1882), A. Schoene 
(1877), O. Gilbert (1878), O. Struve (1878), F. Vollheim (1878), E. 
Ippel (1879), Georg Meyer (1880, 1889), H. L. Schmitt (1882), Th. 
Mischtschenko (2te Aufl., 1887), W. Schmid (1890), U. von Wilamo- 
witz-Moellendorf (1893, ete.), G. Friedrich (1897), J. B. Bury (1909), 
G. B. Grundy (1911), R. Laqueur (1911), L. Bodin (1912). 

Two of these discussions may be selected as fairly representing the 
two extremes of opinion. Cwiklinski! asserted that four stages in the 
composition of Thucydides’ history may be distinguished: (1) the 
Archidamian War, i-v. 24, written after 421 but before 404 B.c. This 
was later enlarged by certain additions, e.g., the so-called ‘‘Archae- 
ologia” =i. 1-22 and the “Pentekontaétia” =i. 97-118. 2; (2) the 
Sicilian Expedition, now in Books vi and vii, also written before 404 
B.c.; (3) the account of the years of peace and of the Decelean War, 
now in Book v from chapter 25 on, also parts of Books vi and vii, and 
finally Book viii, all written after 404 B.c.; (4) the incorporation of the 
Sicilian Expedition with the rest, and a revision of the whole work, 
completed only to the end of Book iv. On the other hand, Professor 
Eduard Meyer’ argued as follows: (1) If Thucydides wrote the main 
parts of i—v. 20 as an independent work, how is it possible that 
the account of the preliminaries, i.e., the whole of the first book, which 
is in fact only an introduction to the history, is equal in bulk to one- 
fourth of the whole? (2) How could Thucydides imagine that a war 
was so worthy of consideration which did not include issues far beyond 
those settled by the Peace of Nicias in 421 B.c.? (3) How could anyone 
find between 421 and 414 B.c. a point of time when he could consider 
the war over? A war does not end with a treaty, but with the estab- 
lishment of that treaty in fact. (4) Lastly, the speeches throughout 
the work, which are a vital part of the whole treatment according to 
the method which Thucydides himself announced in his Preface, are 
obviously of late origin. Particularly Pericles’ “Funeral Oration,” in 
ii. 35-46, was evidently written after 404 B.c. Moreover, the last 
speech of Pericles, in ii. 60-64, was clearly written with the ‘Funeral 
Oration” in mind, especially 61. 4 and 62. 3; in chapter 64 Pericles 


1 Quaestiones de tempore quo Thucydides priorem historiae suae partem composuerit 
(diss. 1873), and ‘Uber die Entstehungsweise des zweiten Theils der Thukydideischen 
Geschichte,’’ Hermes, XII (1877), 23-87. 

2 Forschungen zur Alten Geschichte, II (1899), 269 ff. 
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seems actually to speak of the fall of Athens as if in prophecy. Also, 
this last speech of Pericles is not to be separated from chapter 65, 
which certainly was written after 404 B.c. Professor Meyer, therefore, 
concluded that Thucydides took notes from the beginning of the war, 
and that these notes were sometimes full enough to include tentative 
descriptions, as, for example, the description of the revolution at 
Corcyra in 425 B.c. But the book as a whole was written after the war 
ended in 404 B.c., and from a single point of view. 

In the year in which Cwiklinski’s dissertation appeared, Ludwig 
Breitenbach! proposed a theory which contains some unique features, 
and which has not, I think, received the attention it deserves. Agree- 
ing in the main with Dionysius of Halicarnassus, Breitenbach believed 
that Thucydides was writing steadily on his history, continually re- 
vising and enlarging it, until Aegospotami (405 B.c.). By that time 
Thucydides had reached the year 411-410 B.c. in his account. Here he 
stopped and began a systematic revision, giving unity to the whole 
from the standpoint of after-the-war, i.e., after 404 B.c. At this time 
he wrote the “Prooemium” (i. 1-22) and the speeches in direct dis- 
course, inserting also passages which refer to the end of the war. In 
this revision he had reached the first chapters of Book viii when he 
died. Thus the last part of Book viii belongs to the first period of com- 
position, and is not the last that he wrote. All the rest, as we have it 
now, belongs to the second period of composition. 

Scholars in the last decades have been finding in the theory of a 
more or less continual revision of the manuscript a common ground 
for an explanation of the state in which Thucydides’ history has come 
down to us. In 1906 C. F. Lehmann-Haupt? expressed the sensible 
view that there is really no irreconcilable difference between Cwiklin- 
ski and Wilamowitz, on one side, and Eduard Meyer, on the other. 
Much the same opinion is expressed in the ‘“‘Griechische Litteratur- 
geschichte” ;* progress is tending to remove the opposition between the 


1In the Appendix to his edition of Xenophon’s Hellenica (1873). Also, “Uber die 
Abfassungszeit des Thukydideischen Geschichtswerkes,”’ Neue Jahrbticher fiir Philologie 
und Paedagogik, CVII (1873), 185-91. 

2 “‘Chronologisches zur griechischen Quellenkunde,’’ Klio, VI (1906), 127-39. See 
also his ‘‘Griechische Geschichte,’’ in Gerke-Norden, Einleitung in die Altertumswissen- 
schaft, III (1912), 88. 

3 Iwan von Miller, Handbuch der klassischen Altertumswissenschaft (6th ed., 1912), 
VII, 483 f. 
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followers of Kriiger and Ullrich. It is not really important whether 
Thucydides ever intended to publish any part of his work separately, 
if he did not do so, and if he did intend ultimately to make the whole 
book conform to the conception of a twenty-seven-year war. 

Two of the most important of recent studies of this question, by 
Eduard Schwartz! and Max Pohlenz,? take the attitude that no part 
of Thucydides’ work was published before his death. They differ 
chiefly in this, that the former assumes a complete change (Bruch) in 
the historian’s conception of the war, while the latter believes in a 
gradual development which led to an alteration in the historian’s sub- 
jective valuation of the facts. Widmann, in his review of Schwartz’ 
book,’ although he does not wholly agree with it, calls it “the greatest 
attempt to solve the problem of composition (Entstehungsproblem) 
since Ullrich, 1846.” 

Schwartz first emphasizes the unity of Thucydides’ style and con- 
trasts with this the documents,‘ both in their details and in the in- 
completeness with which they are incorporated in the narrative. This 
unity of Thucydides includes the speeches, for which Thucydides 
himself is responsible, both as to their style and as to their content. 
Schwartz concludes that an editor, in a perfunctory manner, put 
together for publication Thucydides’ work, which was certainly left 
unfinished by its author; in so doing this editor made use of Thucyd- 
ides’ various sketches and scraps of thought, as well as the docu- 
ments and other raw materials at hand, and retained much which 
Thucydides himself would have omitted or replaced. From the whole 
mass Schwartz then tries to shell out what is really the work and 
thought of the historian. Thereby he assigns a great deal to this edi- 
tor, for example, chronological errors,’ the description of the Peace of 
Nicias, the inclusion of the official documents of the alliances of Athens 
with Sparta and of Sparta with Argos,® which were hardly realized in 
fact, and especially the parts relating to Alcibiades.? The account of 
Corcyra and Potidaea,® the first speech of the Corinthians at Sparta,° 


1 Das Geschichtswerk des Thukydides (Bonn, 1919). 


2“‘Thukydidesstudien. I,’’ Nachrichten der Géttinger Ges. der Wis. (1919), pp. 95- 
138; ‘“‘Thukydidesstudien. II,’’ ibid. (1920), pp. 56-82. 


3 In the Jahresberichte, CKCV (1923), 193-208. 

‘iv. 118 and 119; v. 18, 19, 23, 24, 47, 77, and 79; viii. 18, 37, and 58. 

5 Such as in i. 125. 2 or v. 20. 1 or v. 29. 8 Thue. i. 24-66. 
6 Thuc. v. 23-24 and v. 77 and 79. ® Thue. i. 68-71. 
7E.g., Thue. vi. 88 ff.; see Schwartz, pp. 194 ff. 
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and Archidamus’ speech! belong to Thucydides’ older plan, which he 
later abandoned. In the speeches at the first conference of the allies at 
Sparta,? the first and third correspond, namely, the speech of the Co- 
rinthians and the speech of Archidamus; so also the second and fourth, 
namely, the speech of the Athenian and the speech of Sthenelaidas. 
Thucydides doubtless would have published only one pair of these 
speeches, but the editor published both pairs. The second pair was 
composed after the war was over; for the speech of the Athenian seems 
to show that its author had in mind the rule of the Spartan harmosts, 
when the Athenian empire had been disbanded. Similarly, the Co- 
rinthian speech at the second conference at Sparta’ and Pericles’ speech 
to the Athenians‘ correspond, and both are late; for the former seems 
to have foreknowledge of the fortification of Decelea and the latter 
seems to foresee the Sicilian Expedition.’ The end and result of the 
war led Thucydides to make changes and additions in his account of 
the first years. In this revision he first made his account of the war a 
defense of the policy of Pericles, and of Pericles’ conception of the 
“necessity of power” (Notwendigkeit der Macht), as the ‘Funeral 
Oration,” the speech of the Athenian at Sparta, the last speech of 
Pericles, and the Melian debate’ show. The episodes concerning 
Pausanias and Themistocles in Book i also were written after 404 
B.c., and are introduced to demonstrate the fundamental opposition 
between Athens and Sparta, which dominates the entire Retraktion of 
the first two books. On the other hand, the ‘Archaeology’ and 
“Prooemium,” the form-giving purpose of which is the avénots, were 
written while Thucydides still had the plan of writing the ten-year 
war.’ These chapters were retained by the editor out of reverence. 
Pohlenz thinks that there was no such editor as Schwartz assumes. 
However, Pohlenz thinks it certain that Thucydides did not intend to 


1 Thue. i. 80-85. 2 i. 67-87. 3, 120-24. 4, 140-44. 


5 See also Wolfgang Aly, ‘‘Form und Stoff bei Thukydides,” Rheinisches Museum, 
LXXVII (1928), 373. 

6 Thue. ii. 35-46; i. 73-78; ii. 60-64; v. 85-113. 

7So Ullrich and Aly thought. The latter (op. cit., p. 368) says: ‘“‘Thucydides was 
not able to finish his work. That is certain. Consequently he did not write i. 22 asa 
modern Preface is written, when the book is finished, but at the beginning, in connection 
with the Introduction. Moreover, the aténos, which forms the content of the Intro- 
duction and which compares ‘This War’ with the Trojan and Persian Wars, was sensible 
only if he meant thereby the 10-year war, i.e. the Archidamian War. That the 27-year 
war was greater than the others needed no proof.’’ Eugen Taubler’s pamphlet, Die 
Archaeologie des Thukydides (Teubner, 1927), shows a much deeper understanding of 
these chapters (i. 1-23). 
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include the full text of the documents in his final redaction of the book. 
Thucydides acquired these documents gradually, and stuck them in 
his manuscript to work up later. Schwartz thinks that the speech of 
the Corinthian and the speech of Archidamus at the first conference 
belong to an older plan. Pohlenz thinks not; these, like the speeches of 
the Athenian and of Sthenelaidas, were written after the speech of the 
Corinthian at the second conference and after Pericles’ first speech. 
After the insertion of the great debate at the first conference Thucyd- 
ides himself altered the beginning of the second Corinthian speech. 
As I have said above, Schwartz believes there was an abrupt change in 
Thucydides’ historical conception; Pohlenz believes in a gradual de- 
velopment, which led to an alteration in Thucydides’ subjective valu- 
ation of the given facts. Pohlenz holds that the speech of the Athenian 
at Sparta was freely invented, and that the last speech of Pericles! was 
quite consciously dissociated from any historical connection. The 
composition of the great debate at Sparta was intended to express the 
author’s own thoughts about the causes of the war. Thereby the pro- 
gram announced in i. 22 was infringed.” The debate at Sparta belongs 
to the last stage of the work, while i. 22 must have had its origin in an 
older ‘‘Prooemium.” The speeches of the Corcyraeans and the Co- 
rinthians at Athens,’ like the last two speeches of the first book, are in 
accord with the program and consequently must have been written 
before the end of the war. Thus there are two kinds of speeches in the 
first book, actual speeches (realere), in accord with i. 22, and freely in- 
vented ones (frei entworfene). The same may be said of the speeches in 
the other books. 

Finally, Wolfgang Aly, in the article already referred to several 
times,‘ page 380, says that we must doubtless conclude that the first 
draft perhaps nowhere lies before us unchanged, and that the changes 
in many points can never be recognized. 

Thus it seems to me that out of all this discussion there is emerging 
the conviction, which does not differ essentially from the opinion ex- 


1 Thue. ii. 60-64. 


? Aly (op. cit., p. 380) says it is generally admitted that the Corinthian speech at 
the second conference, in the parts in which it corresponds with Pericles’ speech in the 
same book, could not have been so delivered. For this responsion had significance only 
in a book in which these speeches could be read in turn. Here then Thucydides added to 
the speeches something of his own. 


3 Thue. i. 32-43. 4 Rhein. Mus., LX XVII, 361-83. 
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pressed by Breitenbach in 1873, that Thucydides was writing steadily 
on his history, continually revising and enlarging it, until his sudden 
death. 

But how was it possible for Thucydides to be continually revising 
and enlarging his book, how could he have acquired certain “docu- 
ments gradually and stuck them in his manuscript to work up later,’ 
if his manuscript was on papyrus rolls? Such a procedure can be 
imagined only if the author wrote on flat sheets, which he kept to- 
gether in a bundle or in a box. And there is no reason whatever for 
rejecting such a supposition; it would explain many of the puzzling 
phenomena which the long study of this unfinished book has brought 
to light. The original manuscript consisted of a pile of loose sheets 
with many corrections, alterations, and insertions. From these sheets 
the text was transferred to rolls after the author’s death, when the 
book was to be published and copies were made for sale. The division 
of the work into eight or thirteen books doubtless dates from the time 
when it was copied out on rolls for the trade. 

That flat sheets of papyrus were used for writing is well known. 
Theodor Birt, in his ‘“Abriss des Antiken Buchwesens,’’* page 270, 
says: 

It was a common custom in Egypt, when slips of paper or single leaves 
were wanted, to cut up for this purpose an unwritten scapus. However, single 
sheets must also have been in the market; for otherwise I cannot understand 
the libri perscripti nondum conglutinati of Ulpian;* people wrote on single 
sheets and then stuck them together. I think also of the charia amphitheatrica, 
which, as Pliny, lines 7 ff.,5 shows, were manufactured originally in Egypt, but 
were afterwards remade in the Roman factory of Fannius so that the breadth 
of the papyrus leaves was increased; for according to Pliny’s explicit testi- 
mony it was possible to resolve ready-made papyrus-sheets (Chartablitter) 
into their component parts; consequently the single sheets must have been 
transported to Rome. 

What, then, are the consequences of this conception of the condi- 
tion of Thucydides’ original manuscript at the time of his death, and 

1 See above, p. 121. 2 Pohlenz, op. cit. 


3Iwan von Miller, Handbuch der klassischen Altertumswissenschaft, I, 3 (1913), 
243-376. 


4 Corpus iuris civilis, Digesta, xxxii. 52. 5. 


5 In the passage previously quoted in full by Birt (p. 265) from Pliny’s Historia 
naturalis xiii. 74 f. 
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of the method of its composition? In the first place, it is evident that 
no single passage of the book as we have it is certainly as Thucydides 
would have published it if he had lived to finish his work. We may 
consider many passages and even long sections of the book as com- 
plete and finished; but we cannot be sure even of that. Many other 
passages are merely rough sketches, or even notes for future composi- 
tion. To write about the style or the ideas of Thucydides, as, for ex- 
ample, Mr. W. R. M. Lamb! has done, basing one’s opinions merely on 
this book as it lies before us, unfinished and inchoate, is folly. A sound 
judgment of Thucydides’ ideas and style can be based only on those 
passages which can reasonably be regarded as definitely finished and 
complete. 

In the second place, much in this book, as it has come down to us, 
must be regarded merely as tentative or experimental. This is true of 
most or all of the speeches; we cannot know which if any of these 
would have been included in the finished work. This is particularly 
true of the so-called Melian Debate, which is certainly not an accurate 
account of what was actually said. Thucydides may have written this 
as an experiment, to try his hand at this form of composition. Whether 
he would have used it, finally, is altogether uncertain. 

In the third place, it is impossible to discover what Thucydides 
considered to be the causes of the war in the modern sense, apart from 
its immediate occasion. As it stands the book is strangely lacking in 
what seems to modern minds the most important part of the history of 
a war, namely, what the war was really about. He may not have in- 
tended to write about the causes at all, believing, as Tiubler seems to 
think, that the causes of a war are not really important. He may have 
intended to present his understanding of the causes in certain speeches, 
such as those which constitute the great debate at Sparta, and other 
speeches, or in speeches which he had not yet written when he died. 
He may have intended to devote a whole section of the work to the 
causes of the war, but had not yet composed this section. He might 
well have left this most difficult matter to the last. And there were 

1 Clio Enthroned (Cambridge, 1914). In general, Lamb’s attitude seems to me to 
be: Thucydides’ work being perfect, how can its apparent imperfections best be ex- 
plained away? Moreover, Lamb exaggerates unduly the immaturity of Greek prose 


style in the time of Thucydides. People in Athens, even when Thucydides began to 
write, could write very well and clearly. Thucydides himself could, and often did. 
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several places in his book where he might well have inserted it. For 
example, in iv. c. 119 Thucydides says: “This was the truce [for a 
year], and during it they conducted negotiations continually about the 
greater [i.e., the permanent] treaty.” If he had told us something 
about those negotiations we should doubtless know a great deal more 
about this war. 

Lastly, it is evident that a new edition of the text of Thucydides, 
while doubtless important enough in itself, is not going to help us very 
much in our effort to understand and use his book properly. Recently 
the discovery of two fragments of Egyptian papyri,! and a more care- 
ful study of Codex B from vi. 94 on, comparing this latter part of B 
with Codex C, have given a new direction to the study of the text of 
Thucydides. U. von Wilamowitz? now thinks that there are three 
families of our manuscripts, derived from two ancient editions. M. 
Pieper® believes that this opinion of Wilamowitz offers a basis for a 
new critical edition of the text. But if we had a perfect copy of the 
original manuscript of Thucydides we would not be much better off 
than we are now. What is needed most is a new study of Thucydides, 
a study which, with the fullest appreciation of the unfinished state of 
his book, shall endeavor to discover what this author believed about 
the facts and the causes of this great war. Doubtless he would have 
made this more clear to us himself, if he had lived to complete his work: 
perhaps even then he would not have exhausted the subject. 

PRINCETON UNIVERSITY 

1 Oxyrrhyncus Papyri, X (1914), Nos. 1246 and 1247. 

2 Platon, IL (1919), 331 n. 

3 Jahresberichte des Philologen-Vereins zu Berlin (Jahrgang 49), II (1924), 104-6. 











THE TEXT OF PETRONIUS IN THE 
SIXTEENTH CENTURY 


By B. L. ULLMAN 


selections from Petronius. In endeavoring to trace the use of 

florilegia by sixteenth-century scholars I soon found that the page 
or two which I had expected to devote to this matter expanded into 
this oversize paper and decided perforce to present it separately. 

The text of Petronius is dependent in large part on the reports of 
sixteenth-century scholars. The rdéle of Scaliger, whose autograph 
copy of the text now in Leiden (L) is the chief basis for all the text 
except the Cena, is particularly important. The major problem in the 
study of the text is to unravel the tangled skein of sixteenth-century 
work on this author, and especially to put a proper evaluation on L. 
This is a task which Buecheler did not face. I trust that Professor 
Sage will assume it; I can only add a bit of light here and there. What 
I hope to do in the following pages is to pull out from the tangled mass 
the florilegium threads. This will not only make the rest of the task 
easier but also will cause a number of changes in the accepted text 
of Petronius. 

The earliest editions of Petronius, so far as can be judged from 
incomplete reports, show no florilegium influence.? It is after the 
middle of the sixteenth century that the first traces are perceptible. 
In an earlier paper of this series we noted that Hadrianus Junius used 
a for his edition of the Laus Pisonis (1556). One naturally wonders 
whether it was available to him when he wrote his Observationes on 
Petronius. These, according to Lotichius,? are mentioned by Sam- 
bucus and others but have disappeared. Goldast‘ prints certain Emen- 

1 Class. Phil., XXV (1930), 11 ff. 


21 have tested the editions of 1494, 1499, and 1520 and the Singrenius edition of 
the Civil War and found no trace of such influence. The University of Chicago copy 
of Singrenius is dated 1523, an edition not mentioned in the bibliographical lists that I 
consulted. 

3In the ‘“‘Notae,” which make up the third part of his edition of Petronius, 1629. 

‘In Part II, ‘‘Sylloge,”’ of his edition of Petronius, first published in 1610. I quote 
throughout from the reprint of 1621. 

(Cuassicat Pattotocy, XXV, April, 1930] 


[: A previous paper! I discussed certain florilegia which contain 
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dationes which he attributes to Junius, but Lotichius, on the authority 
of Bongars, denies this authorship. At any rate, there is no trace of 
a florilegium in these notes. 

In 1565 P. Pithou published at Paris a book called Adversariorum 
Subsecivorum Libri II, the Preface of which is dated 1564. This 
book was not used by Buecheler for his critical edition of 1862. As it 
contains a few references to Petronius and to his manuscript of that 
author, it is worth some consideration. 

On f. 3v Pithou quotes a long passage from Petronius, after which 
he comments: 

Adscripsi locum paulo latius, tum quod totam quaestionis rationem ac- 
curate exprimit, tum quod in vulgatis Petronii exemplaribus non extat. 
Extat autem, cum magna eius Satyrici parte, in meo libro, cuius ego procaci- 
tatem, petulantiam, et lasciviam privato carcere ita damnavi, ut tamen eius 
copiam viris optimis et amicissimis non negem, quam non ita dudum feci 
Errico Memmio. 

The passage which he quotes covers 117.3 to 117.12 and 117.18 
to 118.10 in Buecheler’s edition (dum Eumolpus—ferebat; Interim— 
scrutatur). Variant readings are as follows: 

117.4 sane non modica 

Here Buecheler writes coni(ecit) Pithoeus. Pithou says nothing 
about this reading in either edition. It is not put forward as a con- 
jecture but as a manuscript reading in the Adversaria. How did 
Buecheler get the idea that it was a conjecture? Evidently from 
Goldast,! who states merely that Pithou in his Adversaria reads non. 
Buecheler assumed, without looking up the passage in the Adversaria, 
that this was a conjecture of Pithou’s. 

117.6 circiter; 117.9 argentea om.; 117.11 spondam culcita. 


This last is quoted by Pithou again as the reading of his vetus in 
the Varietas Lectionum at the end of his edition of 1587, from which 
source Buecheler got it. The reading sponda culcitam, now generally 
accepted, is evidently an emendation of Pithou’s. 

118.8 habuit; 118.9 cauponis hyrundinem.? 


On f. 20 Pithou quotes 124.20—125.1 (Quin tu—putet). The only 
variant is Quin tu in 124.20, which Buecheler credits to Goldast. 


1 Sylloge, p. 669. 


2 Lines 118.8-10 (At—scrutatur) are quoted again on f. 65. The only difference is 
harundinem for hyrundinem. 
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The latter has this reading in his text (obviously taken from Pithou), 
but in his Symbolae he gives Quid tu in his lemma and quotes other 
readings by Jungerman and Pflug. 

On f. 27v Pithou writes: 


.... pro Grex agit in Scaena nimium, omnimodo, Mimum, scribendum 
quis non videat? 


The reading nimium is found only in T, according to Buecheler’s 
report (95.7). 
On f. 53v Pithou says: 


inuno ... . exemplari ita scriptum reperi, Video quosdam internuculos 
nudasque meretrices furtim conspatiantes [10.11]. 


In the Varietas lectionum of both editions he says just the opposite: 
nullum ex(emplar) internuculos.' 

There is thus no trace of a florilegium in Pithou’s Adversaria. The 
book was dedicated to Pithou’s friend, A. Loisel (Oisel), the owner of 
n,? but Loisel had evidently not yet communicated knowledge of the 
manuscript to Pithou, if he already owned it. 

In the same year (1564) in which Pithou wrote the Preface to his 
Adversaria, Adrianus Turnebus did the same for his Adversariorum 
Libri XXX (Paris, July 15). Probably neither saw the work of the 


other. Buecheler alludes to Turnebus (p. xv) but does not make full 
use of his quotations. 

While Turnebus probably did not see Pithou’s work even in manu- 
script, the two men were in friendly contact with each other, as the 
following shows (xxi. 28): 


Quoddam vocabulum suscitavit .... Petrus Pithoeus omni liberali 
eruditione ornatus et antiquitatis ignoratae quasi Pythius alter 


He then quotes Petronius 10.11 for the word internuculus. This 
word is attributed by Pithou, as we have seen, to a manuscript. 
Turnebus, it will be noted, says nothing about a manuscript. This is 
significant: Probably Pithou personally communicated the reading 
to Turnebus without mentioning the manuscript, and Turnebus nat- 
urally took it to be an emendation by Pithou. 


1 On f. 28 Pithou quotes the word embasicoeta used by Petronius (25.18) in a passage 
known to us only from the editions of Tornaesius and Pithou and Scaliger’s manu- 
acript (L). 


? See Class. Phil., XXIII (1928), 156. 


31 cite by book and chapter. The original edition was published at Paris in three 
volumes: Books I-XII, 1564; Books XIII-X XIV, 1565; Books XX V-XXX, 1573. 
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Turnebus quotes 149.9-12 with this comment (II, 20): 

Haec ego e Petronio Memmii v. c. descripsi, quem domi sub sera et claus- 
tro habet, ne quem foris obscoenus et lascivus scriptor impura sua petulantia 
contaminet. 

The thought, though not the language, is very much like that 
which I have quoted from Pithou. But according to Turnebus it is 
Memmius who keeps his manuscript locked up; according to Pithou, 
he himself is the owner, and Memmius is one of the few men whom 
he lets see it. It may be that the two friends, De Mesmes (Memmius) 
and Pithou, had the same thought about the desirability of keeping 
the work of Petronius under cover. It seems curious, however, that 
Pithou mentions his own manuscript but says nothing about his 
friend’s. One suspects that the two are one and the same, that the 
manuscript perhaps was originally owned by Memmius and “bor- 
rowed” by Pithou. It should be noted that, except for Pithou and 
Turnebus, the passage is known only from Scaliger’s copy, L, and the 
editions of Tornaesius and Pithou. 

In 1561 Lambinus reported the manuscript as in Memmius’ pos- 
session 2 

descripsi autem nuper ex v. c. Errici Memmii exemplari, cum id esset 


Petro Ronsardo, Antonio Baifio, Remigio Bellaqueo, poetis nostris Galliae 
clarissimis, et mihi commodatum.® 


Apparently Memmius lent his manuscript once too often and 
Pithou retained it. That the latter had the Memmianus in his pos- 
session a few years later is made certain by a letter of Dousa written 
in answer to one of G. Falkenburgius dated IV. Kal. April, 1569: 


Ad Petronium ... . Gallicanum Memmianae bibliothecae exemplar, 
quod utinam Pithoeus nobis invidere abstineat diutius.‘ 


Not only did Pithou have the Memmianus at that time, but he 
would not let anyone see it.® 


1In the Scaligerana of Des Maiseaux, I (1740), 518, Nicholas le Fevre, an intimate 
friend of Pithou, is quoted as calling De Mesmes a bibliotaphe, which is explained as 
follows: ‘“‘celui qui ayant quelque Livre rare et curieux, ne le communique & personne, 
mais le garde sous la clef, et l’enterre, pour ainsi dire, dans son Cabinet.” 

2 In his edition of Horace on Epod. v. 56, quoting 190.4—191.5. I have depended 
on the 1605 reprint. 

3 Collignon (op. cit., p. 25, n. 3) cites this passage but apparently through error 
attributes the manuscript to Pithou, not Memmius. 

4In Goldast, op. cit., p. 16. 

5 We are probably justified in seeing another reference to this manuscript in a letter 
of Sealiger to Pithou (Josephi Scaligeri epistolae [1627], p. 1388, No. XX XI), probably 
written in 1568 (Bernays, Scaliger [1855], p. 273): ‘‘Ac si quid novi aut ex Italia advec- 
tum, aut isthic natum recens est, nobis significes velim . . . . De Petronio tuo etiam 
aliquid expecto.”’ 
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To sum up the history of the manuscript at this point, it was in 
Memmius’ possession in 1561 or earlier (Lambinus); in or before 1564 
Turnebus found it in the same hands. In or shortly before 1564 
Pithou “borrowed” it and considered it his own. He still had it in 
1569 and probably kept it until his death in 1596.1 

Let us see what other significant references to Memmius’ manu- 
script are found in Turnebus: 


4.11 et ideo Memm. Pithoeanus t pith., etc. 

8.4 perditis Memm. st pith. L e p a perdictis O n 

8.4 histriones Memm. histrionei Pithoeanus A B C D F histrionem G histrioni 
ELPT nea historii p histrioniae S ¢ pith. 

10.8 divinam Memm. B P t pith. L (marg.) ducturam s L ducinam, etc. O 

115.10-12 Memm. s t pith. L O 

124.1-3 Memm. t pith. L 


In all but one of these cases Pithou’s manuscript probably had 
the same reading as the Memmianus. In the one exception it is pos- 
sible that Turnebus misread the Memmianus, for the reading his- 
triones is found nowhere else. 

In 115.11 there is a curious situation. Turnebus quotes the passage 
while discussing the word scordalus. First he remarks that scordalus 
is a better form than sordalus, citing passages from Seneca and Cicero. 
He interprets scordalum as scorodalum. Then comes the Petronius 
quotation from the codex of Memmius, with the spelling scordalo, 
followed by the remark: “ut tamen verum fatear, scardalus in Pe- 
tronio scribitur, ut existimo, perperam.” The spelling scardalus, as 
the context shows, is an obvious misprint. But Goldast* wrongly 
supposes from this that the Memmianus had scardalo. 


1 Further proof of the identity of the Memmianus and the Pithoeanus is given be- 
low. As to the propensities of Pithou and his brother the following remarks of Scaliger 
are illuminating: ‘‘Les Pithou sentoient les bons livres de loin, comme un chien un 0s, 
ou un chat une souris”’ (Scaligerana secunda [i740], p. 507); ‘‘Cujacius habebat alterum 
exemplar [Prisciani], quod nunc est Pithoei’”’ (ibid., p. 519); “ils sont tombez entre les 
mains de P. P. [P. Pithou], qui me les vouloit rendre, mais son frere les a, et me les 
retient, comme aussi mon bel Acro sur Horace”’ (ibid., p. 285); ‘“Tu [Pithou] vero ne me 
cela . . . . si quid bono dolo tuo suffuratus es ex illis Coenobiorum sellariolis et clan- 
culariis latebris’’ (J. Scaligeri epistolae [1627], p. 140). See also the quotation below 
in regard to the retention of Cuias’ Petronius. 

2 They are in XIII, 3; XIX, 6; and VII, 4. By Memm. I mean the Memmianus 
as reported by Turnebus; the florilegia are referred to as ne pa; the other symbols 
are used as in Buecheler (s and ¢ are the editions of Sambucus and Tornaesius), except 
that I have used pith. for the two editions of Pithou where they agree, and pith. (77) 
for the first edition and pith. (87) for the second where these differ. 

3 Turnebus does not tell us what he thinks the correct reading of this passage is, 
but presumably he preferred scortillo, which he found in the edition of Sambucus. 

4 Op. cit., p. 667. His dependence on Turnebus is made clear by his reference to 
that scholar and by his language. 
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Goldast’s statement is quoted in Burmann’s second edition (1743). 
In the midst of it, after the attribution of scardalo to the Memmianus, 
there is interpolated within square brackets the sentence: “Imo vero 
sardalo ibi scriptum.” Buecheler accepts this and says that the 
Memmianus had sardalo. At this point a bit of history about Bur- 
mann’s edition is necessary. The first edition was published in 1709, 
but Burmann died before he could see the greatly augmented second 
edition through the press. Reiske was employed to serve as proof- 
reader of the bulky volume. After the printing was completed or al- 
most so, Burmann’s son, Caspar Burmann, discovered that Reiske 
had taken great liberties with the elder Burmann’s manuscript. So 
he wrote a very bitter letter exposing this sacrilegious treatment of 
his illustrious father’s work, had it set up in very large type, and 
placed it at the beginning of the volume. In it he repeatedly calls 
Reiske the “corrector.” Following this he gives ‘Errores in Notis, 
ut et adnotata a Correctore,’”’ based on a comparison of his father’s 
copy with the printed work. On Reiske’s interpolation (for his it was) 
on our passage, he says: 


Est correctoris in medio notae Erhardi. Insuper unde id rescivit? 


Clearly, then, Burmann did not get the reading sardalo from the 
copy of Tornaesius which contained a collation of the Memmianus. 
Rather, the irresponsible Reiske made the guess sardalo because he 
thought it was more like a Latin word than scardalo. As the younger 
Burmann implies, Reiske had no way of getting any direct informa- 
tion about the Memmianus. 

Still more interesting is P. Daniel’s similar misinterpretation of 
Turnebus: 

In Pithoei ms. Petronio legitur scardalo quod Turnebus non approbat 
lib. 7. cap. 4. ubi corrigit scordalo . . . . Pith. etiam legit scordalo.? 

As the last words indicate, Pithou prints scordalo in his text, but 
he says nothing about his manuscript reading scardalo. What we ex- 
pect of course in the second word of the quotation is Memmi, not 
Pithoet. Perhaps Daniel merely made a slip, but in view of what has 
been said about the identity of the Memmianus and Pithoeanus, I 
believe that Daniel (who was a contemporary of Pithou) deliberately 
changed the names because he knew that the Pithou had become the 
possessor of Memmius’ codex. 


1 Ibid., p. 86. 
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In addition to the passages for which Turnebus specifically men- 
tions the Memmianus, there are a number of others quoted by him 
for which he must have consulted the same manuscript. In the first 
place, there are the passages first made known by the editions of 
Tornaesius and Pithou. For these Turnebus precedes Tornaesius by 
eleven years. He is therefore a most valuable source of information 
hitherto neglected. As there was no printed text in which these pas- 
sages occurred, Turnebus obviously drew on the Memmianus. I give 
here all the passages of this sort found in Turnebus, together with 
variants.! 


11.11 (adeo—bibisse) ubique omnes mihi Turn. pith. o.u.m. t ubique mihi 
(mihi sscr.) omnes L 

12.16 (an—fracta) vitrea fracta Turn. L (marg.) vitream fractam ¢ pith. L 

13.2 (et ego—promittam) aliquid aliud Turn. t pith. aliud aliquid L 

13.18 (Quid vesticontubernium facis) 

15.1-2 (si—veniret) domino hab. Turn. T (=cod. Tornaesii) pith. i.m. Lom. tL 

16.1-2 (sed—erat) dipondium sicel ¢ pith. L desponendum sicel T’urn.—nil 
Turn. nihil cett. 

16.17-18 (advocati—deponerentur) 

16.19-20 (neque—quaeri) viderentur Turn. pith. L videretur t.—controver- 
siam T'urn. Memm. (ex Burmanno) L controversia t pith. 

21.9 (Ego—emittere) 

23.5 (Ultimo—gausapina) gausapina Turn. t (marg.) gausapia ¢ L gausapila 
pith. 

23.7-8 (donec—missionem) balenatam Turn. t (marg.) ballenatam ¢ ballena- 
tiam pith. balenaciam L 

23.12-14 (coenatoria—erant) 

23.15-16 (Iussi—inundabamur) discubuimus Turn. pith. L discumbimus ¢ 
Memm. (ex Burmanno) inundabamur Turn. Memm. (ex Burmanno) 
inundamur ¢ pith. L 

25.6 (molles—recisi) 

136.3-4 (Evocatumque—capillamento) 

173.6-7 (Quaedam—cinctos) diutius Turn. t pith. (77) altius t (marg.) pith. 
(87) L 

173.9-10 (Ex—diligat) ab Turn. cett. ad Memm. (ex Burmanno) 

173.16-17 (nunquam—sedeo) 

183.11-13 (vocatque—iubet) quassitarias Turn. t quaesitarias emend. Turn. 
quassillarias t (marg.) pith. (77) quasillarias pith. (87) L 
1 The passages are taken from these books and chapters of Turnebus: I, 17 (21); 

IV, 19; VIII, 18; XIX, 6, 7; XXVI, 6, 7. It is possible that there are others, as the 

index is not dependable. By Turn. I mean the reading given by Turnebus. Where the 

Memmianus is reported from other sources (to be discussed later) I give its reading as 


Memm. and indicate the source. The first edition of Turnebus skips from I, 13 to 18. 
The numbering is corrected in the later editions. 
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188.7-8 (Quae—cadaver) in trivio ¢ L in truno pith. Pithoeanus om. Turn. 

191.12-14 (et camellam—reddidit) 

196.13-14 (necdum—venientem) superaveram Turn. libaveram t pith. libe- 
raveram L laboraveram Memm. (ex Burmanno) 

199.3 (infra—posuit) 

202.3 (tu desiderium—mea) meum om. Turn. pith. hab. t L 

Some of the readings given by Turnebus should be restored to the 
text: 11.11, 13.2, perhaps also 23.7 and 202.3. In 173.7 and 183.12 
Turnebus’ readings are undoubtedly those of the manuscript tradi- 
tion, while the marginal readings of ¢ (now accepted) are emenda- 
tions.! This furnishes a criterion for judging the marginalia in ¢. In 
188.8 Turnebus probably found the senseless in truno in his manu- 
script and, failing to emend, omitted it. 

Besides these passages for which there is no early manuscript 
support, Turnebus quotes a number of others which are found in 
manuscripts of the O family. I give only those readings which are 
significant in determining the relations of the manuscripts which 
Turnebus used. 

3.13 papavere et sesamo Turn. t pith. B aliud alii 

7.5 Lucinianae Turn. F Lucianae P s L Lucilianae emend. Turn. cett. 

7.7 amat severae si quis artis effectus Turn. “leg. ex v. c.’”’ Delbenus “al.” 
pith. (ex Turn.?) 

17.19 que om. Turn. pith. hab. cett—sera iam sua Turn. Memm. (ex Bur- 
manno) sera sua cett. 

64.3 pietaticultrix Turn. t pith. L pietatis cultrix cett—coralistria Turn. 
crotalistria emend. Turn. cett. 

152.1 itur Turn. Memm. (ex Burmanno) iretur cett. 

173.20 ancillam om. Turn. t pith. (87) L hab. cett.2—21 produceret P Turn. 

t pith. L perduceret B duceret cett—22 eum daphnona Turn. L aliud alii 
176.5 Boliaenum Turn. aliud alii 
194.5 Bacchinaeas Turn. Battiadae s t emend. Turn. Bacchineas P pith, 

Pithoeanus L (B) Baccineas cett. 


This discussion of the Memmianus may not seem to have a bear- 
ing on the florilegia, but it is pertinent in this way. Buecheler quotes 
the Memmianus from a number of different sources, which he men- 
tions on page xv; Sambucus, Turnebus, and Lambinus have been 
mentioned already. There are also certain notes printed by Goldast 


under the heading “Incerti auctoris coniecturae.’”’ These Lotichius 
1 See p. 138. n. 3. 


2 The first edition of Pithou has the word in the text, but the Varietas lectionum 
has ‘‘dele ancillam.” 
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(in his edition of 1629) ascribed to Memmius and dated 1563.! 

Buecheler also takes a number of Memmius readings from Bosch 

(1677) and Burmann’s second edition (1743), which in turn were de- 

rived from the margin of a copy of Tornaesius’ edition. This copy 

was supposed to contain collations of several manuscripts, including 

the Memmianus. That there is some mistake here is obvious from 

the fact that some of these supposed readings of the Memmianus 

were certainly taken from a florilegium. The chief evidence is as 

follows: 

103.10 in excelsissimi montis cacumine n (e) pa Memm. inc. e. m. L pith. t O 

112.4 sirtis (syrtis) n p* t pith. L(marg.) sitis L siris (syris) e p a Memm. 

138.2 autem p Memm. vero L T ergo ne a pith. tO 

139.3 certe ab eo om. ne pa Memm. L T hab. t pith. O 

140.9 om. ne pa Memm. hab. t pith. O 

140.12 sed et postero ac n e pa sed et postero etiam ac Memm. sed postero 
etiam ac cett. (L pith. t O) 

140.13 quisquis n e p a Memm. L quisque vel si quis cett. 

141.11 faceret ne pat pith. O faciat a? L Memm. 

141.12 hominum duo om. ne pa Memm. L hab. t pith. (87) O duo om. pith. (77) 

147.7 penatium ne p a Memm. penatum L pith. t a’ 


Not only is it clear from these instances that a florilegium was 
meant, but 138.2 shows that the florilegium was none other than p. 
On the other hand, the reading of 141.11 points to a. The conflicting 
evidence may be explained by saying that this so-called Memmianus 
is a lost florilegium or by calling the Bosch-Burmann readings a con- 
fused mixture. The latter seems to me the more likely explanation. 

How careless Bosch was in reading the notes in the Tornaesius 
edition or the collator in making them is seen from 140.12. The read- 
ing ascribed to the Memmianus is due to a confusion of the vulgate 
reading with that of the florilegia. On the other hand, some of the 
readings ascribed to the Memmianus did not come from a florilegium 
and may well have been taken from the genuine Memmianus. Such 
are: 

138.6 ergo Memm. pith. igiturne pa LtO 
138.10 contulit Memm. pith. (87)? L attulit ne p at pith. (77) O 


1The authority for this ascription is Bongars. It seems doubtful. The date is 
certainly wrong, as the notes include (on 30.13) a reference to Book XV of Turnebus, 
which was not published until 1565. 


2 Also in the Varietas lectionum of the 1577 edition. 
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In the first passage the agreement of the Memmianus and of 
Pithou’s edition against the rest recalls the probable identity of the 
Memmianus and the Pithoeanus. 

On St. Martin’s Day (November 11) of the same year (1564) 
I. Sambucus wrote in Vienna the Preface of his edition of Petronius. 
According to Collignon,' the edition was published in Vienna in that 
year, but I can find no trace of such a volume.” It is likely that Col- 
lignon drew the wrong inference from the place and date mentioned 
in the Preface. The only known edition is that printed by Plantin 
at Antwerp in 1565. Sambucus made use of a manuscript previously 
unknown. There is no trace of florilegium influence. 

On page 58 of this edition, at the end of the text proper, there is 
a supplement with the heading “Alia quaedam Petronii fragmenta 
hine inde collecta ex Henrici Memmii cod. vet.”” The passage quoted 
is 149.9-12. This was quite obviously taken from Turnebus, whose 
first volume had just appeared.? Even the wrong animos (for animas) 
is identical in both. Probably the addition is to be attributed to 
Plantin, or rather to his scholarly proofreader, Pulmannus, at whose 
instigation Sambucus prepared his edition.‘ Otherwise the passage is 
known only from ¢ pith. L. 

There is one other possible indication of the influence of Turnebus 
on this edition as it was going through the press. The lines of the 
poem in 135.1—7 are given in the correct order only by Turnebus, 
Sambucus, L, and later editions. Turnebus makes clear that he is 
emending. As this passage is in Turnebus’ first volume, there is no 
difficulty in assuming the influence of Turnebus. Of course Sambucus 
may have emended independently.® 


1 Pétrone en France (1905), p. 23. 

2 It is not mentioned in the very complete ‘‘Bibliography of Petronius’’ by Stephen 
Gaselee (Transactions of the Bibliographical Society, X [1910], 141 ff.). 

3 The Petronius passage is in Turnebus II, 20, i.e., in the first volume, which ap- 
peared in 1564. 

4See Sambucus’ Preface. Pulmannus is also the intermediary between Plantin 
and Dousa in a matter relative to Petronius (see correspondence quoted in Goldast, 
pp. 15-16). 

6 The marginal note in Sambucus reads: ita hos versus scripsimus vulg. perturbatus 
est ordo et scripturae. In a brief introductory poem Gifanius mentions the contribu- 
tions of Plantin, Junius, Memmius, Craneburgius, and himself to the Sambucus edition. 
His own consists of the poem itself. Of Memmius he says: qui utinam plura aliquando 
daret. I believe that Memmius’ contribution was merely an indirect one: that of the 
passage found in Turnebus. 
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Tornaesius tells us in the Introduction to his epoch-making edi- 
tion of 1575 what manuscripts he used. Of one he says: 
alterum, quod imitandum meis operis tradidi, fuit hominis doctissimi 


. ... Si quae in Plinium ac Theophrastum .... commentatus est, in 
lucem exire patiatur. 


Goldast! identifies the unnamed scholar as ‘‘Iacobus Dalecampius 
Medicus,” on what grounds I do not know.? At any rate, this manu- 
script formed the basis of the edition. 

But another manuscript, obtained (as a loan, no doubt) from 
another unnamed friend (Iacobus Cuiacius, according to Goldast), 
was prized even more highly: primarium et vetustissimum in mem- 
branis descriptum. But this manuscript was not available when the 
printing was started: ; 

Prioribus huius Satyrae foliis iam formis excussis, priusquam obtinuis- 
sem exemplar, cuius primo loco supra mentionem feci, gnaviter illud con- 
fereidum putavi cum iis, quae iam expressa fuerant: et quae nobis praeter- 
missa digna visa sunt oculis studiosorum, in calce libri indicanda et adnotanda 
censul. 

At the end we find, in accordance with this statement, a number 
of variae lectiones from this manuscript. Although the text runs to 
109 pages, these variants cover the first 67 pages only. This is easily 
explained. The first four forms (through p. 64) had been run off when 
the manuscript was received. A few pages of the next form stood in 
type. Therefore Tornaesius covered these pages in his Appendix. 
After page 67 he introduced into the text such of the readings of his 
new manuscript as appeared to him meritorious, and there was no 
need therefore of extending the Appendix.* This fact should be taken 
into account in judging the text of this edition. 


1 Op. cit., p. 99. 


2 Dalechamp published a Pliny in 1587. His interest in Theophrastus is revealed 
in several letters which Scaliger addressed to him (published in Bernays, Scaliger, pp. 
309 ff.). 


3A probable example, which incidentally tends to substantiate the identification 
of Tornaesius’ chief manuscript as the Cuiacianus, is 173.7. L and pith. (87) have 
altius, t has diutius, with altius in the margin. Turnebus, presumably quoting the Mem- 
mianus, has diutius, as does pith. (77). Scaliger, commenting on this in his Publit 
Virgilii Maronis Appendix (1572), p. 464, says that the manuscript which Turnebus 
used may have been copied from that of Cuias. What he evidently means is that the 
latter’s manuscript had diutius. It was Tornaesius’ faith in this manuscript that led 
him to incorporate its inferior reading into his text. The reading altius, which he put 
into the margin, he may have found in Scaliger’s Appendix. Another confirmation 
of the identity of Tornaesius’ chief manuscript (T) with that of Cuias is furnished by 
the reading in 14.15. Here Scaliger (in the margin of L) specifically states that the 
Cuiacianus had furtivae. This is reported by Tornaesius as the reading of T, whereas his 
text and that of Pithou give suturae. The passage is not found in existing manuscripts. 
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Of other manuscript sources Tornaesius says only: Caetera frag- 
menta fuerunt. Under this head must come the florilegium which he 
undoubtedly used. The most striking case, and the one incidentally 
which led me into this investigation of the activity of sixteenth-cen- 
tury scholars, is 70.9, where we find in the margin of ¢ the title de 
iurgio, found only in the florilegia. Among other examples are: 


9.2 hunc ne pat pith. L(marg.) hue L huic A B F G P 

15.11 iam nune ne p a t(marg.) ergo t pith. LO 

22.5 interesse n e p at intervenire t(marg.) T pith. L 

50.1 enim caelum om. ne pat pith. L hab. H 

50.2 plurisne pat pith. L pili H 

65.10 Apes ideo pungunt e p’ a t pith. L Spes ideo pungunt n p ideo autem 
pungunt H 


97.16 tenet n Fulgentius pith. (87) (marg.) L(marg.) timet e p at pith. L 
120.14 mittit n e p a al. mittit ¢ pith. ducit t pith. L 


137.8 ab omnibus singularis exempli femina ne patL s.e.f.a.o.A BD 
EFGPs pith. 


138.1 eandem ne pat pith. om. LO 

138.3 asservabat n e p at pith. L servabat O 

138.3 corpora ne pat pith. LcorpusBC DEFGPs 
158.16 tu ne pa t(marg.) quae t pith. LO 

159.9 usus ne pa t(marg.) pith. L F usum t O 

It will be noted that many, but not all, of these florilegium read- 
ings occur in the margin of Tornaesius’ edition. This is natural since 
the text itself was based on Dalechamp’s manuscript. Not only can 
we be certain that Tornaesius used a florilegium of our type, but we 
can very nearly determine which manuscript he used. The reading 
quoted for 65.10 and 97.16 shows that his manuscript was not n; it 
may have been e, p, ora. Of these p is the most likely, unless Tornae- 
sius had access to a lost manuscript. 

The influence of Pierre Pithou on the text of Petronius can hardly 
be overestimated. His first contributions in the Adversaria have al- 
ready been mentioned. He also supplied Tornaesius with a number 
of readings from manuscripts, which the latter put in the margin of 
his edition. Some of them are labeled v(etws) c(odex) Pitth(oet), others 
v(etus) c(odex) Br., which is a misunderstanding of an abbreviation 
for Bituricus.? 


1 The 1577 edition of Pithou has timet, but in the Varietas lectionum we find ‘‘tenet] 
al. timet.”’ 


2 Not only this fact but the circumstance that Tornaesius’ seven readings from the 
Bituricus are confined (with one exception) to a selection of those quoted by Pithou in 
his edition show that Tornaesius did not see the manuscript itself but only readings 
furnished by Pithou. The one exception (133.13) is a reading attributed by Pithou 
to vetus in his second edition but omitted in his first. 
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In 1577 the printer Patisson published Pithou’s edition of Pe- 
tronius.' In the Varietas lectionum at the end Pithou names several 
manuscripts which he used: Altissiodurensis, which is probably B;? 
Bituricus (or Ioannis Biturigum Ducis, i.e., Jean, duc de Berry), 
which Buecheler, in spite of discrepancies, plausibly identifies with 
P; and Benedictinus (Benedictinum vetus Floriacense). This last was, 
of course, from Fleury. Pithou frequently refers to readings in a vetus 
manuscript. This Buecheler identifies with the Benedictinus because 
we find the combination Benedictinum vetus Floriacense. But this is 
a wrong inference. I believe that vetus may refer to any of the three, 
and even to others, though to the Benedictinus most frequently be- 
cause it was the most complete of his manuscripts. There are several 
indications of the truth of this view. For one thing, Pithou some- 
times uses the expression vet. J (vetus unus), meaning merely that one 
of his manuscripts had the reading (cf. on 13.18). Again, the readings 
of his vetus are occasionally in striking agreement with P:5 
19.9 linire vet. P lenire cett. 

105.13 figurabant vet. P st L figurabat, etc., cett. 

107.13 pontem vet. P pith. L ponto s t pontum cett. 

162.6 cumulos vet. P tumulos cett. 

There are also some agreements with B: in the first edition the vetus 
is said to have Epidamni in 171.4, a reading not found in P and prob- 
ably not taken from the Benedictinus. The Benedictinus is men- 
tioned specifically only three times (50.2; 195.2; 205.11) in the first 
edition. On a fourth passage (36.6) this edition mentions merely the 
vetus, but the second edition calls it the vetus Benedictinum exemplar. 
Of the four passages just referred to, 195.2 is found in the O group of 
manuscripts, but the other three are not. The Benedictinus then was 
one of the long manuscripts on which Pithou’s text, as that of Tor- 


1 Being, unfortunately, a very rare book, it was not used by Buecheler. It should 
be carefully compared with the second edition of 1587 and with that of Tornaesius. 


2 Sage (Class. Phil., XI [1916], 22 f.) thinks that they are not identical on account 
of certain discrepancies. In AJP, L [1929], 30, Sage still holds to his view but admits 
that one of the readings he had cited is doubtful. Some allowance must be made for 
errors on the part of Pithou. For example, at 18.4 the 1577 edition attributes sacrum 
to the Altissiodurensis; the second edition gives it to vetus. As B omits the word, the 
obvious inference is that Pithou discovered his mistake. A striking addition to the 
list of agreements is furnished by the first edition at 193.4. It reports the Altissioduren- 
sis as having At, which is found only in B. 


3 The first two examples occur only in the second edition. 
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naesius, was based. It was the only such manuscript that he had when 
he got out his first edition, for on each of the three passages found 
only in the long manuscripts he uses a formula like this: sic vetus, 
unicum hac in parte exemplar. Although many of the passages on 
which he used merely the term vetus without further identification 
were only in the solitary long manuscript which he had, he nowhere 
else tells us that the manuscript was unique. This tends to show a 
greater looseness in the use of vetus than of the more specific names. 
As the manuscript which Pithou quotes in the Adversaria and which 
I have identified with the Memmianus was a long manuscript, it fol- 
lows that it is none other than the Benedictinus.'! In other words, 
Memmius must have got the manuscript from Fleury. It suited 
Pithou’s fancy to name the manuscript which he had in his own pos- 
session after its original home. 

On 9.7 Pithou quotes Titionis as the reading of three manuscripts. 
While this report must be due to an error in his notes, as the reading 
is found in none of our manuscripts, it seems to show that he had at 
his command more than three manuscripts. In fact, he says at the 
end of the notes (on 205.11) that he quotes throughout from the Bene- 
dictinus and four other exemplars.’ It is possible that one or two of 
these were printed editions, as he does not specifically use the word 
“manuscript,” but the context favors the view that all five were 
manuscripts. 

In the edition of 1587 Pithou quotes still another manuscript, 
which he calls the Tolosanus. This was another long manuscript. 
The readings of this manuscript are cited on 36.6 and 205.11, and 
therefore the references to the uniqueness of the Benedictinus have 
been deleted. The mention of uniqueness is still found on 50.2; the 
explanation is, I think, that the passage was in the Tolosanus but was 
not looked up by Pithou.* Hence the original statement was allowed 
to stand. Can we identify the Tolosanus? Tornaesius had two long 


1 In the first edition (not the second) there are a number of references to the vetus 
in passages not found in our existing manuscripts. In these cases the vetus is of course 
the Benedictinus. In two passages (33.17; 128.23) the reading agrees with that quoted 
for the Memmianus. 


2 This note appears only in the first edition. 


? The passage was in the Cuiacianus used by Tornaesius (Buecheler’s T), which 
manuscript was, as will now be brought out, none other than the Tolosanus. 
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manuscripts, Dalechamp’s and Cuias’. It is improbable that there 
were four lost manuscripts of the “long” type in the sixteenth centu- 
ry when not a single one exists today. I believe that the Tolosanus 
is none other than the Cuiacianus. Cuias was a native of Toulouse, 
and, as we saw in the case of the Benedictinus, Pithou had a whim 
for naming his manuscripts according to ultimate origin. This reduces 
the number of long manuscripts known to the scholars of the six- 
teenth century to three: Dalecampianus, Benedictinus (Floriacensis, 
Memmianus, Pithoeanus), and Cuiacianus (Tolosanus).! 

A bit of confirmation of the identification of the Tolosanus with 
Cuias’ manuscript is to be found in the following facts. In 1574 Cuias 
still had his manuscript, for it is mentioned in a catalogue of his li- 
brary made by a student in that year.? In 1590 it had disappeared, 
for it is not mentioned in a list of that date.* We recall that the 
Tolosanus did not come into Pithou’s possession until the first edition 
was published, i.e., after 1577. He borrowed it at some time in the 
following ten years, and, as usual, kept it. 

After this identification had been reached, a most interesting con- 
firmation was found in the Scaligerana secunda, a series of Boswellian 
reports of Scaliger’s teaching and conversation made by two of his 
students: 

M. Cujas . . . . prestoit aussi des livres MSS. 4 tous ceux qui luy en 
demandoient, il avoit presté 4 P. P.4 son Petrone, et 4 moi aussi. Ledit P. P. 
voyant que je m’estois servy d’autres traitez que estoient avec, lesquels il 
avoit mesprisez, redemanda 18 ans apres 4 Cujas le livre, lequel il luy presta, 
et depuis oublia 4 qui il l’avoit presté, et ne s’en avisant point, le perdit ainsi. 
. . . . Cujacius prestoit tres volontiers ses livres.§ 

From this it appears that Pithou had the Cuiacianus in his hands 
before Scaliger but failed to recognize its importance. This must have 
been in 1569 at the very latest—for 1569 is eighteen years before 1587, 
the year in which Pithou quotes the Cuiacianus under the name 
Tolosanus. When he first handled the manuscript he probably 
thought it too much like the Memmianus to be of any special value. 


1It is possible that Dalechamp’s manuscript was a contemporary copy of one of 
the other two, or rather, a manuscript edition based in part on one of them. 

2 Nouvelle revue hist. de droit franc. et étranger, IX (1885), 233 ff., No. 21. 

3 Tbid., XII (1888), 632 ff. 4 Identified in a footnote as P. Pithou. 

5 In the edition of Des Maiseaux, II (1740), 284. 
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It is clear too that my suggestion that Pithou kept the Cuiacianus is 
correct. 

The identification of the Tolosanus and the Cuiacianus has been 
made on external grounds. Let us now see how the internal evidence 
squares with it. I give all the readings of the Tolosanus quoted by 
Pithou, first those in which there is absolute agreement with the 
Cuiacianus of Tornaesius (T). 

4.7 loqui debemus Tol. T gloss. Dan. deberent loqui t pith. L O 
18.13 interius in Tol. T L inter se usque ad ¢ pith. O 

19.13 obtendo Tol. T L protendo t pith. O 

134.9 in capillos suos Tol. T L capillorum ¢ pith. O 


These remarkable agreements of both T and L with the Tolosanus 
against all the other manuscripts should be convincing enough to dis- 
pose of the disagreements which are to be presented. 

The next group consists of similar passages in which the reading 
of T is not specifically mentioned but very probably was the same as 
that of L and the Tolosanus.! 


125.10 barbara Tol. t (marg.) L barbam ¢ pith. 
129.10 legatum Tol. ¢ L om. pith. 
182.8 hirundo Tol. L iasdon ¢ pith. O 


In the following case the seeming discrepancy disappears when 


we realize that the word was probably abbreviated in the way given 
by L and that such abbreviation can be interpreted in two ways: 
39.2 intriculis Tol. int’culis L interculis T int culis ¢ utriculis H pith. 


One discrepancy at least is probably due to a misprint or an error 
on Pithou’s part: 
38.2 adopetam Tol. odopetam ¢ pith. L oclopetam H. 


Some of the following discrepancies are probably due to the same 
cause, but others are due to the fact that Scaliger and Tornaesius did 
not follow the reading of the Cuiacianus where it clearly was wrong: 
8.7 artes Tol. A arces t pith. LO 
9.5 sceleris Tol. celeri t pith. LO 
25.3 vere Tol. nunc pith. (87) L om. t pith. (77)? 

30.8 Caesarino Tol. cerasino t pith. L H 


1 One might include here 36.6 (obiter), but this reading is found in all the manu- 
scripts but one and is therefore not significant. 


2 In the Varietas lectionum of the first edition Pithou says: ‘‘lege nunc.” Apparently 
he is the author of the emendation. 
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33.13 bisatrio Tol. bisactio H bisaccio t pith. L 
37.13 aetienes T'ol. ac rienes t pith. L H 

99.1 ligargo Tol. Ligurgo pith. Lycurgo t L 
129.3 possit Tol. prosit t pith. L 

It should be stated that all these examples are in that part of the 
text which was already printed before Tornaesius received T and that 
he put into his variae lectiones at the end only such readings quae 
nobis praetermissa digna visa sunt oculis studiosorum. 

A still looser term used by Pithou in his Varietas lectionum is al. 
(alius or alii). Under this designation he refers to printed books as 
well as manuscripts. His looseness in the use of al. and vetus is shown 
by variations between the first and second editions: 

104.1 revertar al., vet. 1; 106.14 tradunt vet., al.; 182.1 aliis al., vet.! 


What of Pithou and the florilegia? He of course has some readings 
from a florilegium taken at second hand from Tornaesius. He did not 
have a florilegium constantly at his command, or he would not have 
said on 50.2 (in his first edition) that the Benedictinus alone had the 
passage, for it is found in the florilegia. On the other hand, he did 
get florilegium readings from some source other than Tornaesius. 
That source we can determine. 

On 13.8 we find the cryptic notice: “‘A. 0. ex. habes, pro, aves.” 
The passage occurs in no old manuscript except the florilegia. The 
reading of Tornaesius, Pithou, L, and all the florilegia except n is 
placet; habes occurs only in n. Obviously, therefore, Patisson’s 
expansion of Pithou’s abbreviation into alia omnia exempl(aria) is 
absurd. We have seen that n belonged to Antoine Loisel (Oisel, 
l’Oisel), a good friend of Pithou’s to whom the latter dedicated the 
Adversaria. Therefore we must expand the abbreviation into Antonii 
Oiselli eremplar.2. As a matter of fact, Bongars, a contemporary of 
Pithou, attributes the reading to vet. Loiselli, the vetus manuscript 
of Loisel. Bongars (whose notes are assigned to the year 1584 by 


1 The first of the two words vet. and al. given in each case is found in the 1577 
edition; the second, in the 1587 edition. 


2Gulielmius (Plautinarum Quaestionum Commentarius [1583], p. 172) refers to 
Loisel as a specialist on Petronius: te consulo, A. Oisele, quem Arbitri studiosum opinor. 
Loisel’s notes on Aulus Gellius (I used the Lyons edition of 1666) contain quotations 
from Petronius, but nothing of value for our purpose. Pithou and Oisel were lifelong 
friends, as Boivin tells us (Petri Pithoei vita [1711], p. 7). The latter also says (p. 107): 
**Pithoeus non Loisellum sed Oiselium vocabat.”’ 
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Lotichius) obviously got his information, not from Loisel, but from 
Pithou’s book by correct interpretation of the abbreviation, for he 
proceeds to quote from Pithou. 

Other florilegium readings in Pithou’s first edition not taken from 
Tornaesius are: 

97.16 tenet n Fulgentius pith. (87, marg.) (in marg. L) timet e p a t pith. Lt 
103.8 hercule om. n e p a E L “in quibusdam deest haec vox” pith. 

104.7 dudum ne pa al. dudum pith. unquam vel inquam cett. 

134.11 adegit e p a ademit n al. ademit pith. abegit cett. 

137.5 condire p vetus Danielis al. condire pith. custodire n e a cett. 

178.6 artus n e p aal. artus pith. ora cett. 

At least one of the florilegium readings in Pithou (134.11) must 
come from n, presumably direct from Loisel, its owner. On the other 
hand, one reading quoted by Pithou is peculiar to p (137.5). This 
may have been communicated to him by P. Daniel, of whom we shall 
speak later. 

Between the appearance of the first and second editions Pithou 
obtained further florilegium readings. In 4.1 tantum is found only in 
the florilegia. It is omitted in the first edition but printed in the text 
of the second. It may have been taken by Pithou from Dousa’s 
Praecidanea, which appeared in 1583. 

Scaliger’s autograph copy of the text of Petronius is now at Leiden 
(L). The determination of its composition, date, and importance is 
one of the major problems of Petronian criticism. 

The year 1570 is a terminus post quem for the writing of L. In 
that year Scaliger went to Valence and made the acquaintance of 
Cuias. We are told that Scaliger made a copy of Cuias’ manuscript 
of Petronius, and that this was the first he had. L may be that copy, 
though internal evidence to be considered later indicates that it is a 
still later working-over of the text.’ 

A terminus ante quem for the copy of the Cuiacianus to which 
Scaliger alludes (whether that be identified as L or not) is almost cer- 
tainly the year 1572, when he finished his edition of the Appendix 


1 See p. 139, n. 1. 

2 Scaligerana II, p. 285. After telling of Pithou’s retention of the Cuiacianus 
(quoted by me on p. 142), Scaliger says of it: ‘“‘C’est le premier Petrone que nous 
ayons eu. Je l’ay copié sur cet exemplaire; je l’ayme mieux qu’un imprimé.” 

3 A careful study of Scaliger’s handwriting, especially as exemplified in the miscel- 
lany of which L is a part, may lead to an approximate date for the writing of L. 
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Vergiliana,' or rather 1571, when he wrote a letter in reference to it. 
In this book he included a collection of poems which he called Cata- 
lecta, among them a large number from Petronius. 

Scaliger planned the publication of this book as early as 1567, 
when he sent his manuscript to P. Pithou who was to arrange for 
publication in Paris.? This was not effected, and the manuscript was 
returned to Scaliger. In 1571 Scaliger wrote to Pithou: 

Auximus enim Catalecta nostra plusquam centum Poématiis, quae ante- 
hac nunquam excusa fuerunt, et quorum multa sunt Petronii? 

The unpublished poems of Petronius to which Scaliger refers he 
must have found in the manuscript of Cuias, to whose library he had 
access after 1570. As we examine the poems in this edition we find 
several for which our only early sources of information today are L 
and the editions of Tornaesius and Pithou. As these editions had not 
yet been published when the Catalecta appeared, it is obvious that 
Scaliger got these poems from Cuias’ manuscript or from his own copy 
of it. It should be remembered that Cuias was closely identified with 
the edition of the Appendix. Not only is the book dedicated to him, 
but he went with Scaliger to Lyons to arrange for its publication. 
It is possible that Scaliger copied the poems directly from Cuias’ 
manuscript and made his copy of Petronius at a later time, but such 
a theory is not a necessary one. 

Internal evidence tends to indicate that L is not the copy of the 
Cuiacianus of which Scaliger makes mention, but is an edition based 
on various sources.‘ It indicates further that L was not written in 
1571 but after the publication of Tornaesius’ edition in 1575 and 
possibly even after that of Pithou in 1577. I cannot solve here this 
most knotty of all Petronian textual problems but must content my- 
self with pointing out some of the facts which require explanation. 
There are a number of similarities between L, the editions of Tornae- 


1 A few of the printed copies have the date 1572 (as one in the University of Chicago 
Library), but most of them are dated 1573. The dedicatory letter to Cuias is dated XI. 
Kal. Septembris, obviously of the year 1572. 

2T accept the chronology of Bernays (Joseph Justus Scaliger [1855], pp. 273-74). 

3 Josephi Scaligeri epistolae (1627), p. 140 (Epistola XXXII). 

* Among other sources surely available to Scaliger when he copied L was Pithou’s 
Adversaria. From this he may have obtained the reading internuculos (10.11), which 
in 1577 Pithou denied was in any manuscript. This denial is, to be sure, not entirely 
trustworthy, and the reading may have been in the Cuiacianus. 
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sius and Pithou, and the florilegia. Some of these similarities may be 
due to the fact that the long manuscripts now lost agreed with the 
florilegia in preserving a correct reading, whereas the other manu- 
scripts, all coming from a common source, are wrong. Possibly such 
a case as 139.3 (“certe ab eo om. L T ne pa hab. cett.’’) should be 
explained in this way. But other examples cannot be explained thus. 
Some at least of the readings that are found in L were surely taken 
by Scaliger from a florilegium. That he had one of the type of ne pa 
but not identical with any one of them was made clear in the article 
on Tibullus. Among the florilegium readings are these:! 

103.10 quidem om. n e p a L hab. cett. 

112.4 Siris e p a Sitis L Sirtis n Syrtis t pith. 

138.5 audiret e p a L audisset n cett. 

141.12 hominum duo om. n e p a L cod. Douzae hab. cett. duo om. pith. (77) 

In the second example the reading Sitis is an impossible one which 
evidently arose out of the wrong reading Siris of the family e p a. 
In other words, it proves not only that Scaliger used a florilegium in 
making up L but shows to what family his florilegium belonged. The 
third example confirms this. 

Other florilegium readings in L may be explained the same way, 
but the fact that they are found also in the editions of Tornaesius 
and Pithou or both suggests other possibilities. Independent adop- 
tion of the florilegium readings by them and Scaliger does not seem 
plausible in all cases. The number of agreements between L and 
Pithou is so great that they can hardly be attributed to independent 
selection by the two scholars, especially where there is no particular 
reason for the choice. Note the following agreement in florilegium 
readings: 

138.12 et ne pa L pith. ac cett. 
138.13 exitum esse n e p a L pith. esse exitum cett. 
A few cases of agreement of L and Pithou alone are the following :? 


99.18 dubio L pith. dubie cett. 
140.3 tentare plerumque soleat L pith. plerumque om. ne pa p.s. t. cett. 
141.5 detraxerunt L pith. (87) Joh. Sal. detraxere pith. (77) cett. 
142.1 ex arca post tolli L pith. E post iubet cett. 

1 Throughout this discussion the presence of the symbol cett. indicates that we have 
the O group of manuscripts; where these fail us I have given the sources in detail. 


2 The list could no doubt be greatly extended. I have confined myself to the pas- 
sages found in the florilegia. 
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There is also one agreement of L with ¢ in a florilegium reading: 
137.8 ab omnibus singularis exempli femina ne pa Lts.e. f. a. o. celt. 

The foregoing examples and many others make clear that L can- 
not be the copy of the Cuiacianus which Scaliger made in 1571 but 
must be an edition which he made from various sources at some later 
time.! The question arises whether it was made so late that he was 
able to make use of the editions of 1575 and 1577. It seems to be that 
this is the correct way to interpret the facts, though I believe that 
further study should be made before the hypothesis is accepted. At 
any rate, the facts cannot be explained by saying that Tornaesius 
had access to L, for he is very explicit as to his sources. He carefully 
mentions Scaliger’s Appendix and would surely have mentioned Scali- 
ger’s complete Petronius if he had had access to it. Nor is Pithou 
likely to have used L without some reference to the fact. 

One very perplexing situation requires some consideration at this 
point. In the florilegia 97.13-16 is out of its regular order and wrongly 
precedes nine other passages from the Cena. The correct order is de- 
termined for us by H, the complete manuscript of the Cena not found 
until long after the days of Scaliger and Pithou. Such disarrange- 
ments are common in the florilegia, and other instances may be noted 
in my report of the Petronius selections. Eight of the nine passages 
occur in no manuscripts of the O family. In L and the editions of 
Tornaesius and Pithou seven of the eight passages are wrongly placed 
after 97.16. The only plausible explanation of this situation that I 
can think of is that L ¢ pith. were dependent solely on a florilegium 
for these passages, but found the other two of the nine in their other 
manuscripts and were able therefore to put them in their proper 
places. Confirmation of this is furnished by the readings in the seven 
passages: 

47.18 autem om.nepaLt pith. hab. H 

50.1 enim caelum om.nepaLt pith. hab. H 
50.2 pluris ne pa Lt pith. pili H 

65.10 apes ideo ne pa Lt pith. ideo autem H 
89.5 inquit om.nepalLt pith. hab. H 


1In favor of this view is the fact that the Petronius poems in Scaliger’s Catalecta 
could not have been taken from L. This is shown by two passages: ‘'99.17 disertas A 
T Vossianus Scal. Cata. desertas L cett.’’; ‘25.5 et hab. pith. t Seal. Cata. om. L.”’ In 
the first passage Scaliger in the Catalecta agrees with Tornaesius’ report of the Cuiacianus 
as against almost all the manuscripts. Therefore Scaliger was drawing directly from 
the Cuiacianus or from the copy of it which he made and which is now lost. The read- 
ing in L is due to the later influence of other manuscripts or printed editions. 
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These passages are absolutely conclusive. In the first two ex- 
amples and in the fifth the connecting word is omitted by the florilegia 
as in many other cases! because the passages are taken out of their 
context. On the other hand, the word apes is inserted in the fourth 
example in order to give meaning to the isolated sentence. In the 
complete context, as given by H, the word is not needed here, for it 
occurs in the preceding sentence. 

It may be added that the title de twrgio, which I mentioned as a 
sure sign of florilegium influence in ¢ (p. 139), is used in one of these 
passages (70.9).? 

By contrast we find L ¢ pith. less slavish in their adherence to 
florilegium readings in one of the remaining two passages, for they 
had other sources to draw from: 


37.5 nil ne pa pith. (77) sic H Lt pith. (87) 


Conclusive as these examples are in proving that the seven pas- 
sages came from a florilegium, it must not be denied that there are 
difficulties. On two of the passages Tornaesius cites a reading from 
the Cuiacianus, and on one of these Pithou cites his Benedictinus. 
The only explanation I can suggest is that one or more of these pas- 
sages had been added in the two long manuscripts, perhaps by their 
sixteenth-century owners. If we do not accept this explanation, I see 
no other way out, unless we assume that the long manuscripts were 
really florilegia, though much more extensive than those we have. 
Such an explanation does not appeal to me.’ 

Some support for the theory of later insertion of florilegia passages 
in the long manuscripts is to be found in a note in L on 139.8. Here 
all the manuscripts except the florilegia have sentire. This too was 
the reading of L, of Pithou’s vetus, and of T (Tornaesius’ Cuiacianus). 
In their texts Tornaesius and Pithou have the florilegium reading 
curare. In the margin of L it is stated that “in vetere codice super- 
inductum curare.”’ The vetus codex was of course the Cuiacianus, 
which Tornaesius reports as having sentire. The superscript curare 
reported by Scaliger was entered from a florilegium, presumably in the 


1Cf., e.g., 120.12 autem; 120.2 quidem. 


2 In 62.23 the florilegia agree with H in the reading expectes, while L t pith. have 
expectas. This may have originated in ¢, through error or emendation. 


3 Of existing manuscripts B and P, especially P, are closest to the florilegia 
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sixteenth century.! Another example of a similar sort in the Cuiacianus 
is furnished by 99.13-14. The two lines have changed position in 
n e a; this was probably due to error, as the order of the other manu- 
scripts is preferable. The lines end with praecingitur auro and ebrius 
ostro, respectively. Tornaesius reports that the Cuiacianus had 
praecingitur ostro and ebrius auro, respectively. This is best explained 
as a partial attempt to correct the manuscript so as to read like the 
florilegia. 

As to the florilegium drawn upon by Tornaesius or by the person 
who tampered with the Cuiacianus, n is eliminated by its omission of 
non in 89.5, by its wrong title De virgo (for De iurgio) in 70.9 (given 
by Tornaesius), and by its readings tenet (for timet) and conquerit 
(for concoquit) in 97.16. We can also eliminate e on account of its 
reading Spes (for Apes) in 65.10. As p omits 97.13 it must be counted 
out. We are thus restricted to a, which was in out-of-way Arras, or 
to another member of the same family. Can it be that Scaliger en- 
tered the passages in the Cuiacianus from his own florilegium? 

There are some readings that tie up Scaliger’s florilegium with an 
early correcting hand in a: 

7.8 mere T La? morenepaACDE FGst pith. in ore P mores B 
141.11 faciat L a? faceret cett. 

147.7 penatum L pith. t a® penatium ne p a 

Aetna 247 lacuna n e p a Lucifer a? Seal? 


If these agreements are not due to coincidence, Scaliger’s flori- 
legium may have been a copy of a. 

Whatever the outcome of further study may be, it seems certain 
that Buecheler put too much trust in L, and that many of its readings 
must be rejected as careless errors resulting from Scaliger’s well- 
known haste or as conjectures.* 


1 It is of course difficult to accept the view that the florilegium passages were en- 
tered in both the Cuiacianus and the Benedictinus. It may be that Pithou’s reference 
to the latter is due to an error on his part, that he was really drawing on a florilegium 
here. 


2 See the Tibullus paper, p. 161. 


3 Some of the wild conjectures which Scaliger introduced into his Catalecta are 
repeated in the margin of L. Scaliger’s own remark, quoted in the Scaligerana secunda, 
p. 507, is instructive and helpful in deciding between the readings of L and of Pithou’s 
edition: ‘‘P. Pithoeus male iudicabat de Antiquitate; praeferebat, quae in antiquis 
Exemplaribus inveniebat, rationibus.”’ 
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Goldast' published the Notae of P. Daniel. No date is assigned 
to them, but references to printed books make it clear that the notes 
were written after 1577. Daniel refers repeatedly to Turnebus’ Ad- 
versaria, including the third volume (1573), and to Scaliger’s A ppendiz 
(1572, 1573), as well as to somewhat earlier books. There are two 
references to Pithou which date the notes as later than 1577. Daniel 
reports that Pithou reads scordalo (115.11) and lepidi (214; xxv.3).? 

Daniel too had access to a florilegium not cited by his predeces- 
sors. Its readings are hidden among a mass attributed without dis- 
tinction to vetus coder. Once he has in vet(ere) meo (112.1). The pas- 
sage is known only from L, the editions of Tornaesius and Pithou, 
and the florilegia. As he is not likely to have had a “long” manuscript, 
he probably owned a florilegium. On 105.1, 112.1, and 151.1 also he 
speaks of meus. The other florilegium readings which he assigns to 
vetus codex are probably taken from his own manuscript. The sig- 
nificant ones (not including those common to many manuscripts) are: 
100.6 non Dan. p modo ne at pith. L 
103.10 in excelsissimi montis cacumine Dan. ne p a inc. e. m. cett. 

137.5 condire Dan. p custodire n e a cett. 
140.2 implevit Dan. p replevit n e a p' cett. 
150.18 nimirum Dan. ne pa om. cett. 
172.16 super Dan. p a semper ne t Pith. L 


Daniel’s manuscript can be identified not only as a florilegium but 
as one of our four, p. The reading of 140.2 makes this certain. The 
error implevit was corrected by the scribe of p, who wrote re above. 
Daniel ignored the correction. 

This leads to another point. There are a number of marginal 
readings in p by a sixteenth-century hand. Among them is an attribu- 
tion of Afrae to Puteanus (112.1). Now Daniel in his note on this 
passage also credits Puteanus with this.‘ Is it not likely that Daniel 
himself wrote the attribution to Puteanus in p and that he is respon- 


1 Op. cit., pp. 75 ff. 


2It is possible of course that these were personally communicated by Pithou. 
For the date of Daniel’s notes see also H. Hagen, Zur Geschichte der Philologie (1872), 
p. 21, n. 57. 


3 Dan. is for Daniel’s vetus codex. Minor variations in the florilegia are not men- 
tioned here. 


* The supposed notes of Puteanus are discussed below. 
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sible for all the other late readings in p?! Other readings of p” also 
favor this. On 172.16 this hand entered the correct reading semper; 
Daniel in his notes says: “sed puto leg. semper.” On 198.14 the late 
hand wrote si paret in the margin of p. This is an obvious allusion to 
Festus, to whom Daniel specifically refers in his notes. On 111.25 
Daniel has the lemma clochis; this wrong reading is found only in p. 
Both Daniel and p’ correct this and other mistakes in this passage.’ 

A late hand in p put in the margin a series of numbers which turn 
out to be the page numbers in the edition of Sambucus. These are 
not given in my collation of the florilegia. At 113.1, however, I did 
include one such entry. I judge that 1323 stands for two references, 
13 and 23. The latter is correct for Sambucus; the former may refer 
to one of the earlier editions.’ It is possible that all these were entered 
by Daniel. 

In his edition of the Querolus Daniel quotes a “codex S. Victoris’’ 
which was a florilegium of our type.‘ We can thus confidently affirm 
that p came from St. Victor. 

Another matter regarding Daniel may be cleared up here. On 
Fragment XXVIII (216.6) Daniel, after mentioning Fulgentius as 
the source, writes: “Porro vet. cod. pro ferens, habet verens, et pro 
minister, magister.’’ Buecheler naturally concluded that the codex 
was one of Fulgentius. But this is not so. In the Vatican I found a 
miscellaneous manuscript (Reg. lat. 1587) which once belonged to 
Daniel: Ex libb. Petri Danielis Aurelit 1560 (f. 1, 50v). Later it 
belonged to Nicolaus Heinsius (f. 1), earlier to Fleury (f. 24v). It 
contains (f. 53v) the last four lines of the poem under discussion, in a 
hand of the ninth century, with the readings verens and magister. 
The title of the poem is “Versus Petronii Arbitris de Mida rege.”’ 
In the margin a sixteenth-century hand, presumably that of Daniel, 

1] have not compared the handwriting with Daniel’s, a thing which should of 
course be done. 


2 There are some variants by p” which are not in Daniel’s notes, notably importuni- 
tas (102.10), which is found nowhere else, except that Burmann attributes it to alii. 


3 In the Paris edition of 1520 the pages are not numbered, but if we count the title- 
page, the passage is on p. 13. 

4L. Havet, Le Querolus (1880), p. 25, examined n, not p, and determined that 
Daniel’s manuscript was like n rather than another florilegium of a different type. 
The collations which he gives on pp. 356 ff. when compared with Daniel's readings as 
given by Peiper in his edition (p. xiv) make clear that Havet is right. 
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wrote the variant minister. Other readings of the manuscript are: 
6 Si.—8 Concepit.—sonum.—9 conceperat. In the last line the same 
late hand entered insonuere as a variant for invenere. This reading 
therefore was not invented by Wernsdorf, to whom Buecheler credits it.! 

Goldast prints some notes which he attributes to F. Daniel, but 
Lotichius, on the authority of Bongars, assigns them to Puteanus 
(Cl. Dupuy) and dates them 1570.2 Whoever the scholar was, he had 
access to two manuscripts, one of which, to judge from the readings, 
was the Cuiacianus. The other was a short manuscript. 

Another early scholar who had access to a florilegium was J. 
Douza. His Praecidanea were published in 1583. His significant ref- 
erences to a vetus codex in agreement with a florilegium are the fol- 
lowing: 

4.1 tantum Douza ne p a pith. (87) om. pith. (77) cett. 

134.10 summum Douza n e p a solum cett. 

134.11 adegit Douza e p a ademit n abegit cett. 

140.13 quisquis Douza n e p a L quisque ¢ pith. B P si quis cett. 
141.12 hominum om. Douza n e p a L hab. cett. 

157.12 dederat Douza n e p a tulerat cett. 


Douza also had access to another manuscript. This may possibly 


have been the Memmianus, as Bosch implies in saying that the Mem- 
mianus did not have swos (202.13), “quod iam monuit Douza.’”’ Sev- 
eral of the readings point to this possibility. 

The notes of Rittershusius* include variants introduced by al. or 
v.c. (vetus codex). Some of these are taken from editions, especially 
that of Sambucus, but others seem to be taken from a florilegium: 
4.1 tantum Ritt. n e p a pith. cod. Douzae om. cett. 

138.2 autem Ritt. p Memm. vero L T ergo cett. 
138.5 audiret Ritt. e p a L audisset cett. 

138.8 subsistit Ritt. p Ioannes substitit cett. 
178.6 artus Ritt.n e p a al. artus pith. ora cett. 

1In Bern there are two books containing material on Petronius in Daniel’s hand. 
One is a 1577 Pithou, with Daniel’s notes (G 424). The other is Muretus’ commentary 
on Cicero’s Philippics, 1562 (F 54), bought by Daniel in 1563. The blank pages at the 


end contain selections from Petronius. Neither book throws any light on Daniel’s 
florilegium. 


2 The identification may be correct, but it is worth remarking that there are four 
references to Puteanus in the notes of P. Daniel and one in Tornaesius (see Goldast’s 
Index IIT), and not one of them is found in the Puteanus notes. 


3 Quoted in Goldast, p. 359. 
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Some of these may have been taken indirectly from the editions 
quoted. This is not so likely for 138.8. The reading is found in John 
of Salisbury, it is true, but Rittershusius does not quote John in his 
notes on Petronius or in those on Phaedrus.' It looks as if for the 
three readings from the one passage on page 138 he had access to or 
report of a florilegium—and that florilegium was p. At that time this 
manuscript was in the possession of P. Daniel, as we have seen. 

I do not claim to have reached certainty in all the puzzling ques- 
tions which I have discussed. No doubt some of my conclusions will 
prove to be wrong. Of one thing, however, I am convinced: that 
drastic changes in the text of Petronius should be made by weeding 
out florilegium readings and Scaliger’s emendations and errors. 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


1 Leiden, 1598. 





DRUSUS, NICKNAMED “CASTOR” 


By Kennet Scorr 


N DIO CASSIUS is found the statement under the year a.p. 15 
that the younger Drusus was “so prone to anger that he even 
inflicted blows upon a distinguished knight and received on this 

account the nickname Castor.’! Again under the year a.p. 23 in his 
annalistic treatment Dio tells how Sejanus, “wanton because of his 
power and high reputation, was immoderate in other ways and finally 
even turned against Drusus and on one occasion [kai more] struck 
Drusus a blow with his fist.”? It is to be noted that this episode 
seems to have occurred, as the xai zore would indicate, at some time 
previous to the year a.p. 23 where Dio happens to have mentioned 
it in telling of the death of Drusus. Finally there should be com- 
pared with this last account the version of the story as related by 
Tacitus apropos of the death of Drusus in 23. The historian sets 
forth the rise of Sejanus, and then, in leading up to the poisoning of 
Drusus, he touches upon the ill will between Sejanus and Drusus. 
“Sejanus,” he writes, “had recent grounds for anger against Drusus. 
For Drusus, not brooking a rival and hasty of temper, when a chance 
quarrel had arisen, had offered violence to Sejanus [intenderat], and 
when Sejanus resisted he had struck him in the face [verberaverat].’”* 


1}vii. 14. 9. See also Stein, ‘‘Drusus Castor,” Hermes, LIII (1918), 217-20, and 
Der rémische Ritterstand (1927), p. 100. 


2 lvii. 22. 1. 


3 Tacitus Ann. iv. 3: ‘““Ceterum plena Caesarum domus, iuvenis filius, nepotes 
adulti moram cupitis adferebant; et quia vi tot simul corripere intutum, dolus inter- 
valla scelerum poscebat. placuit tamen occultior via et a Druso incipere, in quem 
recentt ira ferebatur. nam Drusus inpatiens aemuli et animo commotior orto forte 
iurgio intenderat Seiano manus et contra tendentis os verberaverat. igitur cuncta temp- 
tanti promptissimum visum ad uxorem eius Liviam convertere, quae soror Germanici, 
formae initio aetatis indecorae, mox pulchritudine praecellebat. hanc ut amore incensus 
adulterio pellexit, et postquam primi flagitii potitus est (neque femina amissa pudicitia 
alia abnuerit), ad coniugii spem, consortium regni et necem maritiimpulit. atque illa, cui 
avunculus Augustus, socer Tiberius, ex Druso liberi, seque ac maiores et posteros 
municipali adultero foedabat, ut pro honestis et praesentibus flagitiosa et incerta ex- 
spectaret. sumitur in conscientiam Eudemus, amicus et medicus Liviae, specie artis 
frequens secretis. pellit domo Seianus uxorem Apicatam, ex qua tres liberos genuerat, 
ne paelici suspectaretur. sed magnitudo facinoris metum, prolationes, diversa consilia 
adferebat.” 


(CuassicaL PartoLogy, XXV, April, 1930] 155 
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Stein has made the following comment on the first passage cited 
from Dio: “Here, of course, Sejanus is not to be thought of; he, as 
Tacitus Ann. iv. 3 reports, was struck by Drusus. For this first took 
place in the year 23, and this occurrence is also mentioned by Dio 
(Xiphil.) lvii. 22. 1, but so that the suffering party was Drusus.’” 
One glance, however, at the texts both of Dio and Tacitus (with the 
use of kai ore in the Greek and of the pluperfect tense in the Latin— 
the context in Tacitus is decisive in itself) makes it clear that the 
quarrel took place not in a.p. 23 but at some previous time. One 
might object to the last statement because of the use of recenti ira 
in the Latin, but a mere reading of the whole chapter shows that it 
was sometime after the quarrel that Sejanus, after considering various 
plans, first decided to attempt the seduction of Livia. In this he was 
successful; he divorced his own wife, and with Livia he began to plot 
against the life of her husband. Then these two conspirators took 
the physician Eudemus into their confidence. “But,” writes Tacitus, 
“the magnitude of the crime brought fear, delays [prolationes], and 
sometimes conflicting plans.’’ After all this Tacitus takes up his nar- 
rative at the beginning of the year a.p. 23. The ira was recens only at 
the time when Sejanus first began to dream of empire and to scheme 
against Drusus. Is it unreasonable to suppose from Tacitus’ account 
that seven or eight years may have elapsed after the quarrel before 
Sejanus finally obtained his revenge in 23? 

The “distinguished knight”’ struck by Drusus was, I am confident, 
none other than Sejanus, surely a most distinguished member of the 
equestrian order.? In this case the quarrel between Drusus and Se- 
janus which ended in blows must have occurred in a.p. 15. It was 
mentioned by both Tacitus and then Dio in connection with the death 
of Drusus, but in such a way as to indicate that the quarrel did not 
take place in 23. It remains to explain Dio’s omission of Sejanus’ 
name (if it were really he) when he recounts the striking of the “dis- 


1 Stein, Hermes, LIII, 217, n. 1. 


2 See Stein, Rém. Ritterstand, pp. 100 ff. It is not certain just what the title eques 
illustris indicated. Sejanus’ father was princeps equestris ordinis and ad become prae- 
torian prefect and also prefect of Egypt. Crispinus was princeps equitum and also prob- 
ably praetorian prefect. Could the title eques illustris have been used to designate the 
princeps equestris ordinis or at least the holder of one of the highest equestrian offices? 
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tinguished knight.’’ This omission of the name was, I believe, practi- 
cally a necessity. Dio, it seems, wishes to call attention to the hot 
temper of Drusus and to a nickname “Castor” which he was given, 
not because he struck any particular person, probably the powerful 
Sejanus, but because it was a distinguished eques who was beaten. In 
the word “knight” and the relations existing between Drusus, the 
ordo equestris, and the god Castor, patron deity of the knights, lay 
the significance of the nickname Castor. The mention of the name of 
Sejanus in this passage in Dio would almost certainly have obscured 
the meaning of the nickname by thus stressing the person, whereas 
the simple reference to the striking of a distinguished knight explained 
Drusus’ nickname to Dio’s readers. 

Commentators have explained the nickname as “the name of a 
celebrated gladiator of the time,’ referring their readers to Horace 
Ep. i. 18, 19.1 Stein, however, has shown that there is no evidence 
that Castor was a name common among members of the gladiatorial 
profession or held by any gladiator of Augustus’ time. Moreover, 
even if it were true that a gladiator named Castor had been famous 
early in Augustus’ reign, Stein raises the question as to whether the 
gladiator’s renown would have endured into the principate of Tiberius 
and in fact into the times of the Severi, when Dio evidently thought 
his readers needed no especial explanation of the significance of 
Drusus’ nickname. Stein is certainly correct in pointing out the ironi- 
cal jest of the people in naming Drusus “Castor,” after the patron 
god (at Rome he was always more prominent than his brother Pollux) 
of the Roman knights, because he had struck one of their most promi- 
nent representatives. A fine protecting god Drusus would make? 

There remains, however, a further significance, if I am not mis- 
taken, in the nickname Castor. The association or identification 
officially or in the popular imagination, of a king, emperor, or member 
of the imperial house with a divinity whom the mortal in some way 
imitated or resembled is a well-known phenomenon of Hellenistic or 

1 See Cary’s translation of Dio in the ‘‘Loeb Classics Series,’’ VII (1924), 148, n. 1. 
So also Boissevajn and Reimarus (see Stein, Hermes, LIII, 217 ff.). The explanation of 


Riimelin (also dealt with by Stein) is based on a complete misunderstanding of the 
text of Dio, and therefore does not come in question. 


2 See the reference to Stein’s article in the last note. 
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Roman times. Tiberius appears to have been officially opposed to the 
ruler cult, at least to the deification of people still alive.' Tiberius, 
however, seems to have been delighted at what appears to have been 
a tendency to identify or associate himself and his brother Drusus, 
at one time the leaders of the equites, as Gaius and Lucius Caesar had 
been before them, with the Dioscuri, Castor and Pollux, the patron 
deities of the knights. It is easy to see how desirable it would be for 
the empire and the imperial family if brothers and heirs to the empire 
as Gaius and Lucius, Tiberius and the elder Drusus, Germanicus and 
the younger Drusus,? Nero and Drusus Caesar (sons of Germanicus) ,* 
or the younger Drusus’ twin sons by Livilla could be thought of as 
having the same relations as the divine twin brothers, Castor and 
Pollux, who, like the princes, were leaders of the knights, and were 
inseparable, devoted, and true through death itself. 

For a close association or even identification of Tiberius and his 
brother Drusus with the Dioscuri we find several pieces of evidence. 
Dio tells us that the year of the elder Drusus’ consulship was marked 
by forbidding omens. When Drusus tried to cross the Elbe a woman 
of superhuman size turned him back and warned him that the end of 
his life was at hand. Drusus departed and died before he could reach 
Rome. Dio does not discredit this tale and writes, “And I have evi- 
dence for the story: wolves were prowling about the camp and howl- 
ing just before his death, and two young men were seen riding through 
the midst of the camp; a sound as of women lamenting was heard, and 
stars made their way through the sky.”* The two young men who were 
seen riding through the camp were, I believe, the twin horsemen, 

1 An article of Professor L. R. Taylor which is to appear in the next volume of the 


Transactions of the American Philological Association suggests that Tiberius followed 
Augustus’ policy regarding divine honors. 


2 Gardthausen’s article, ‘‘Iulius,’’ No. 136 in P.-W., XIX, 432, calls attention to the 
harmonious relations between Germanicus and Drusus. 


3 Professor R. S. Rogers has kindly called my attention to dupondii of the reign of 
Caligula which show as a reverse type the two sons of Germanicus as horsemen and 
leaders of the knights, as principes iuventutis. See Mattingly, Coins of the Roman 
Empire in the British Museum, I (1923), exlvi and 154 ff., Nos. 44, 70, and 71 and Plate 
29 (1) and Plate 30 (2). Cf. Rostovtzeff, Rémische Bleitesserae, pp. 71-72. Surely the 
two young horsemen, patrons of the knights, must have suggested the divine patrons 
of the order. 


4 Dio lv. 1; ef. Baker, Tiberius Caesar (1929), p. 61. 
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Castor and Pollux. So, too, the omen of the stars may have signified 
the Dioscuri in their astral form. Did not some people think of the 
legend of Castor and Pollux at the time of the death of Drusus? 
Drusus (Castor?) was dying, and the sorrowing brother Tiberius 
(Pollux?) was willing to share with him his immortality and remain 
true to him through death.! The conception was one which, I believe, 
caught the popular fancy and appealed strongly to Tiberius, for it 
seems to have been with such a conception in his mind that he pres- 
ently dedicated the temples of Concord and of Castor and Pollux. 

In 10 a.p. the temple of Concord was restored and dedicated by 
Tiberius as the aedes Concordiae Augustae, and “upon it,’ as Dio 
writes, “‘were inscribed the names of Tiberius and of his dead brother 
Drusus.’” So also Tiberius restored the ancient temple of Castor and 
Pollux and dedicated it in his own name and that of his brother.’ 
Was not the dedication of the temple of Concord a public recognition 
and memorial of the concord and brotherly love, which, as with the 
Dioscuri, had existed between Tiberius and his brother? The rebuild- 
ing of the temple of Castor and Pollux in a.p. 6 and its dedication in 
the name of Tiberius and the departed Drusus must have struck the 
public mind with the resemblance between the divine and the human 
brothers. To see the association clearly expressed we need only turn 
to the lines of Ovid which record the dedication: 

At quae venturas praecedit sexta Kalendas, 
Hac sunt Ledaeis templa dicata deis. 


Fratribus illa deis fratres de gente deorum 
Circa Iuturnae composuere lacus.‘ 


Can there be any question about Ovid’s identification or at least close 
association of Drusus and Tiberius (fratres de gente deorum) with Cas- 
tor and Pollux (Ledaeis deis . . . . fratribus deis) ? 

Valerius Maximus, surely writing to gratify Tiberius, cites the 
devotion of Tiberius and Drusus as a modern example of perfect 
brotherly love. He tells the graphic tale of how Tiberius rode a race 

1 The pages of the ancient historians give us the impression that Tiberius truly 
and deeply loved his brother, whose corpse he preceded all the way to Rome on foot. 


2 Dio lv. 8. 2 and lvi. 25. 1; Suetonius T%b. xx; cf. Ovid Fasti i. 637 ff.; cf. Platner 
and Ashby, Biographical Dictionary of Ancient Rome, p. 139. 


3 Suetonius Tib. xx and Dio lv. 27. 4. 4 Ovid Fasti. I. 705 ff. 
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against death and succeeded in reaching the bedside of his dying 
brother before the end came. And even on the point of death Drusus 
shows his love and respectful consideration for his brother. Then 
Valerius closes his account with the words: “his scio quidem nullum 
aliud quam Castoris et Pollucis specimen consanquineae caritatis con- 
venienter adici posse.! 

Just after the death of Germanicus, Livilla, the wife of Tiberius’ 
son, the younger Drusus, gave birth to twin sons, an event which 
appears to have given Tiberius such unusual pleasure that he even 
boasted in the senate that no Roman of equal rank had ever had 
twin sons born to him.? These two children, now that Germanicus 
was dead, would naturally be the heirs of the younger Drusus, Ti- 
berius’ son and heir. So these twins were expected, doubtless, to be- 
come in time the leaders of the knights like the twin gods, Castor and 
Pollux. The omen was surely a favorable one, especially in view of 
what appears to have been a predilection on Tiberius’ part in favor of 
the Dioscuri.* 

If, then, the elder Drusus and Tiberius, as heirs to Augustus and 
leaders of the knights, were associated or identified with Castor and 
Pollux, and similarly Nero and Drusus Caesar as heirs to Tiberius, 
and if there is a suggestion that the twin sons of the younger Drusus 
were thought of in the same light, it is not surprising to find the young- 
er Drusus nicknamed Castor. To be sure it was a mingling of scorn 
and humor on the part of the people, as Stein has pointed out, when 
they applied the name of the chief patron divinity of the equites to 
Drusus, who had so far disregarded the exalted position of the order 
as to strike one of its members. Still it seems to me that the nickname 
has even more point in this connection if there existed a tendency, 
evidently highly satisfactory to the imperial family, to associate the 
heirs to the empire and leaders of the knights with the twin brothers, 

1 Valerius Maximus v. 4.3. Cf. Stein, article ‘‘Claudius,” No. 139, P.-W., VI, 2718. 


2 Tacitus Ann. ii. 84: “‘Ceterum recenti adhuc maestitia soror Germanici Livia, 
nupta Druso, duos virilis sexus simul enixa est. quod rarum laetumque etiam modicis 
penatibus tanto gaudio principem adfecit, ut non temperavit quin iactaret apud patres, 
nulli ante Romanorum eiusdem fastigii viro geminam stirpem editam; nam cuncta, 
etiam fortuita, ad gloriam vertebat. sed populo tali in tempore id quoque dolorem tulit. 
tanquam auctus liberis Drusus domum Germanici magis urgueret.” 


3 Baker, op. cit., p. 198, has noticed this point. 
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Castor and Pollux; and such a tendency appears to have been mani- 
fest in the case of Tiberius and Drusus the Elder, in that of the twin 
sons of the younger Drusus, perhaps in that of Nero and Drusus 
Caesar, and doubtless in the case of Germanicus and the younger 
Drusus also. The people may have said, ‘“Drusus wants to be con- 
sidered one of the Dioscuri, Drusus Castor as his father was, patron 
of the knights. Very well! He certainly would make a fine Castor 
and protector for the equites, if one may judge from the blows he has 
given one of their body.’”’ They were, I think, having a laugh at 
Drusus as a sorry patron of the knights and at the same time at the 
identification of rulers with gods. This would be by no means the 
first or the last jest to be made of emperor worship.' 
WESTERN RESERVE UNIVERSITY 


1I hope to publish soon a paper on the humorous remarks evoked by the deifica- 
tion of rulers. 











EXTENUATING CIRCUMSTANCES IN 
ATHENIAN COURTS! 


By ALFRED P. DorJAHN 


A WHE terms “extenuating circumstances” and “mitigating cireum- 
stances” are well known from modern law and are self-explana- 
tory. The same may be said of the opposite term, “aggravating 

circumstances.”’ In our own system of law, extenuating circumstances 

have nothing to do in determining a litigant’s guilt or innocence; they 
are of moment only in the fixing of the penalty. As a result, such pleas 
as self-defense, which represent an absolute abnegation of the crime, 
are not to be classed as extenuating circumstances. A modern jury 
may bring in a verdict of guilt on law and evidence but add a recom- 
mendation for mercy on the part of the penal authorities. If Athenian 
dicasts wished to consider extenuating circumstances in actions where 
the penalty was definitely assessed, they could do so only by allowing 
themselves to be influenced in their vote of acquittal or conviction. 

In unassessed cases, of course, the matter stood otherwise. In ancient 

Athens there was no executive clemency; if pardon was to be bestowed, 

only the jury could doit. This situation probably accounts for a great 

deal of talk of extenuating circumstances, in the hope of affecting the 
dicasts in this direction. 

In this paper an effort is made to assemble and classify some of the 
material contained in the forensic speeches of the Attic orators bearing 
on the question of extenuating circumstances. As a result, this study 
shows, first, what sort of items litigants offered as extenuating circum- 
stances; and, second, what the general attitude of the court was in 
giving heed to excuses which they were not legally bound to accept. 


HOMICIDE 
The ancient Athenians distinguished between murder, accidental 
homicide, and justifiable homicide. Intentional murder ordinarily en- 
tailed the penalty of death, unless the murderer went into voluntary 


1 This paper was read at the meeting of the American Philological Association, 
New York, December 27-29, 1928. 


[Cuassica, PaitoLocy, XXV, April, 1930] 162 
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exile. Accidental, but unexcusable, homicide usually carried with it 
a punishment of a year’s exile, but there was no confiscation of prop- 
erty. Both murder and accidental homicide involved religious pollu- 
tion and required expiation. The most extenuating circumstances, 
which rendered a homicide justifiable, are listed by Demosthenes in 
the oration against Aristocrates:' killing unintentionally an opponent 
in a gymnastic contest; slaying a highway robber while resisting his 
attack; killing a friend in battle, ignorant of his identity; inflicting 
death on the seducer, if caught in the act, of one’s wife, mother, sister, 
daughter, or concubine (in case the concubine was kept for the purpose 
of bearing free children). From Antiphon? it is clear that a surgeon 
could not be held legally responsible for the death of his patient. Sub- 
sequent to the Thirty it became lawful to kill anyone attempting to 
establish a tyranny or subvert the democracy or commit treason 
against the city.’ In justifiable homicide there was no pollution and, 
as a result, no need of expiation. 

Though the enactments recognizing legal excuses for certain 
homicides are quite clear, a further statement seems necessary on the 
matter of slaying an adulterer, inasmuch as contradictory evidence 
is contained in the oration of Lysias against a certain Eratosthenes.* 
A number of passages’ seem to imply that an express law obliged an 
adulterer, caught in the act, to pay the death-penalty. Other pas- 
sages® indicate that a husband could proceed with his wife’s paramour 
as he might choose; he could inflict the extreme punishment of death, 
if he wished, but this was by no means imperative. The latter pas- 
sages doubtless reveal the true situation. Both Draco’ and Solon® 
simply granted impunity to the slayer of an adulterer caught red- 
handed, but did not require the exaction of this penalty. 

Probably many other excuses were offered in an effort to justify 
homicide, but the dicasts were not obliged to accept them. In the 
third tetralogy of Antiphon, an old man is represented as having died 
from blows inflicted by a young man. One of the defendant’s argu- 
ments is that the old man is responsible for his own death, since he 


151 ff. 3 Andoc. De myst. 96; Lycurg. Con. Leoc. 125. 
2 Tetral. iii. * Lys. i. 

5 Ibid. 4, 27, 29, 33, 34; also Lys. Con. Agorat. 66. 

6 Ibid. 30, 49. 7 Pausan. ix. 36. 8. 8 Plut. Solon 23 
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struck the first blow. The beginner of a quarrel, according to the 
accused youth, is to blame for everything that happens. But the de- 
fendant clearly had little confidence in this or any other plea, for he 
left his country before the verdict was rendered, thus throwing the 
burden of the final plea upon his friends. An interesting case in this 
connection is that of a certain Euaeon,' who, enraged by a malicious 
blow, killed Boeotus. When the suit came into court, the defendant, 
without resorting to any of the customary methods of arousing the 
dicasts’ pity, was condemned by a majority of only a single vote. 

By way of comparison it may be interesting to note that in France, 
in the later Middle Ages, the inmates of a house might slay the 
night thief with impunity. A husband was privileged to slay both his 
wife and her accomplice caught in the act of adultery. Furthermore, 
any homicide done by a man who had been insulted with violence and 
extreme outrage was considered justifiable.? This is a close parallel to 
the Boeotus-Euaeon case, as related by Demosthenes. 

In concluding this category, it may be said that some critics might 
prefer to reason that in the Athenian system there were no extenuating 
circumstances in homicide and that the legal excuses listed by Demos- 
thenes merely tended to classify the various kinds of homicide. 


ANGER AND VARIOUS PASSIONS 


If it is impossible to refute a charge, Anaximenes of Lampsacus*® 
advises first to attempt to show that the act in question is in keeping 
with the customs of the multitude. If this plea is not feasible, he urges 
to have recourse to the plea of misfortune and ignorance, and to dwell 
on the fact that better judgment is often subverted by human pas- 
sions, such as love, anger, and ambition. Aristotle‘ states that little or 
no resentment is felt toward an act committed in anger. In an action® 
for defamation, however, when a certain Theomnestus planned to 
plead that he had uttered his remarks in anger, his opponent fore- 
stalled this plea by telling the dicasts that the lawgiver had not 

1 Demos. In Mid. 71 ff. 


2 Carl Ludwig von Bar and Others, A History of Continental Criminal Law. Trans- 
lated by Thomas 8. Bell and Others. Boston: Little, Brown & Co., 1916. 


3 Ars. rhet. ad Alexandrum 8. 4 Ars rhet. ii. 3. 


5 Lys. Con. Theomn. pr. 30. The repetition of this statement in Con. Theoman. alt. 
13 is, of course, of no significance. 
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granted indulgence on such condition. The fact that a litigant did not 
consider it damaging to his own case to state that his opponent had 
acted with mind disturbed and passions aroused! indicates that cir- 
cumstances of this nature were not regarded as especially extenuating. 
Such pleas could be, and were, uttered but the dicasts were not bound 
to heed them. 
INTOXICATION 

Pittacus, one of the seven “wise men,’’ established a law to the 
effect that the penalty should be heavier, if an offense was committed 
under the influence of wine.? According to such a law, intoxication 
would be an aggravating rather than an extenuating circumstance. 
But Aristotle* shows that an argument may be raised in behalf of the 
drunkard, on the ground that he commits his crime in ignorance. In 
the oration against Philippides,t Hyperides refers to an enactment 
which is not known from any other source, which reads, according to 
Kenyon’s translation as follows: ‘‘In the second place, the state by an 
express written law forbids anyone to speak evil of Harmodius and 
Aristogeiton, or to sing insulting songs about them. Now is it not 
scandalous that, while the state holds it wrong to speak evil of your 
ancestors even under the influence of drink, you should soberly and 
deliberately speak evil of the state?’ The express statement “even 
under the influence of drink”’,.seems to imply that under other circum- 
stances such plea might be acceptable. At any rate, a certain Ctesicles® 
feigned intoxication, when striking an Athenian citizen, who was an 
enemy of his, with a whip. Ctesicles was brought into court and con- 
demned to death because he had struck his blow in malice “not in a 
state of intoxication,’ but merely “under the appearance of drunk- 
eness.” From this incident it appears that genuine intoxication might 
have been a potent plea. While citing apparent precedents to his own 
maltreatment at the hands of Meidias, Demosthenes shows how they 
differ from his case: Boeotus was drunk when he struck Euaeon, but 
Meidias was sober (vjdovros), and not intoxicated (oix otvw), when he 
delivered his blow. The Athenian who struck one of the thesmothe- 
tae had, according to Demosthenes,’ three excuses: he was intoxi- 

1 Antiph. Tetral. i. A. 7. 

2 Diog. Laert. i. 4. 76; Aristotle Pol. ii. 12. 1274b 19 ff.; Eth. N. iii. 7. 1113b 30 ff. 


3 Ars. rhet. B. 25. 7. 5 Demos. In Mid. 180. 7 Op. cit. 38. 
* Col. ii. 33 ff. 6 Ibid. 73 f. 
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cated, in love, and ignorant of whom he was striking.! Demosthenes 
accordingly recognized intoxication as an extenuating circumstance 
under certain conditions. In homicide cases, intoxication certainly 
was not an extenuating circumstance,? and the same may be said of 
actions on the charge of wounding with intent to kill.* 


YOUTH 


The prosecutor of Conon‘ admits that if any indulgence should be 
shown, it should be granted to youthful offenders, but even in their 
cases there should be no remission, but merely a reduction, of the 
penalty. Youthful thoughtlessness is one of the pleas advanced by 
Andocides.* In an oration which is not altogether serious, Lysias® 
makes the general statement that the young are entitled to indulgence 
at the hands of their elders. The fact that there was nothing in ancient 
Athens corresponding to our juvenile courts’ makes it seem probable 
that the youthfulness of an offender sometimes constituted an effec- 
tive plea. 


1 This case was not brought into court (ef. ibid. 39), but the passage does show that 
such pleas could be made. 


2 In Antiph. Tetral. iii. A. 6, a litigant is represented as stating without reserve that 
his opponent was intoxicated. An admission of that character would hardly be made in 
court if such fact could be offered as an important extenuating circumstance. Though 
the tetralogies were only practice speeches, they represent what might have been said 
in court. 


3 In Lysias Adv. Sim. a litigant admits repeatedly that the offenders were drunk (cf. 
12, 18, 19), with no apparent fear that this assertion might hamper his case. 


4 Demos. Adv. Con. 21. 5 De reditu 7. 6 Pro invalido 17. 


7 One of the greatest contributions of the modern age to the development of law is 
the introduction of the juvenile court for minors. The history of these courts begins in 
Chicago, Ill., with a law of July 1, 1899. Since that date, these courts have spread with 
great rapidity over the entire United States, In the United Kingdom of Great Britain 
juvenile courts are not uncommon, but on the Continent little progress has been made 
in this direction. In these courts the judge is a man well acquainted with child nature; 
there is a special room for the trial, divested of the atmosphere of the court; an arrested 
child is never sent to the common room of a police station nor is a convicted child 
placed in a common prison. In this connection it is interesting to quote Judge Stubbs: 
“I have remarked that whenever I sat behind a table as in an ordinary courtroom, my 
words produced very little effect on the boy seated on the culprit’s bench; but if I 
sat near him so as to pass my hand over his head and shoulders I nearly always won his 
confidence” (cf. C. Bernaldo de Quirés, Modern Theories of Criminality. Translated by 
Alfonso de Salvio. Boston: Little, Brown & Co., 1911). For the viewpoint of an early 
Roman on youth as an extenuating circumstance cf. the speech reported by Dionysius 
of Halicarnassus in Antig. Rom. xi. 12. 
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COMPULSION AND FEAR 


A will, if made under duress, was not valid. This shows clearly 
that duress was recognized in the Athenian system under certain pre- 
scribed conditions. In general, however, the degree of importance 
which Athenian dicasts attached to pleas of compulsion or fear is prob- 
lematical. In the oration against: Eratosthenes,' Lysias earnestly en- 
deavors to forestall the former’s plea that he acted under fear and 
compulsion in the arrest of Polemarchus under the Thirty. It is worth 
noting that Lysias adds a remark to the effect that this excuse will be 
acceptable and satisfactory to many of the dicasts. In another ora- 
tion,? however, Lysias maintains that compulsion must not be re- 
garded as an extenuating circumstance. He cross-examines his op- 
ponents: ‘Tell me, if you admit the purchase of more than the fifty 
measures of grain permitted by law.’’ The answer is that this was 
done at the command of superiors. Lysias continues: “If it can be 
demonstrated that there is a law bidding the corndealers to buy up 
the grain as soon as their superiors order it, acquit my opponent; 
otherwise, you are obliged to condemn him.’ Lysias then shows that 
the corndealers had not acted under instructions and concludes: 
“Even if their assertions were true, they would not, in my opinion, be 
defending themselves, but accusing their superiors, for where the law 
is explicit, both he who transgresses the law and he who orders others 
to transgress it should pay a penalty.” Agoratus’ probable plea, that 
he acted unwillingly, is not an acceptable excuse in the eyes of his op- 
ponents.’ But we are dealing here with the claims of litigants, not 
with laws. 


POVERTY AND PHYSICAL INFIRMITY 


Demosthenes! avers that the wealthy who allow themselves to be- 
come guilty of misdeeds are more blameworthy than transgressors in 
humble circumstances. To humane judges, he adds, dire need will 
often appear as an ample excuse for wrongdoing. According to Lysias,® 
it is both a just and a universal custom, in the case of similar trans- 
gressions, to show the greater resentment toward those who could have 
avoided the wrong the more easily, and to pardon the poor and 


1 Ibid. 50; cf. Isoc. De bigis 44. 3 Con. Agorat. 52. 5 Adv. Philon. 11. 
2 Adv. frument. 5, 6, 10. * Con. Steph. pr. 67. 
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physically infirm, on the ground that they have transgressed against 
their will. During the later Middle Ages in France, poverty was 
definitely recognized as an extenuating circumstance in the commis- 
sion of certain wrongs. For example, children might rob their parents 
to buy food, but for no other reason.! 


IGNORANCE AND BLUNDER 


Anaximines? advises that, if it is impossible for a litigant to show 
that the law is on his side, he place the blame on an error or on mis- 
fortune, with the remark that to err is human, and that it is just and 
proper to be lenient toward those who blunder. In his attack on 
Aeschines,? Demosthenes states that his opponent should be acquitted 
if his blunders are a result of his “stupidity, simplicity or any other 
sort of ignorance.” He adds, however, that “ignorance is not a fair 
excuse in public life; for no man is compelled by the state to handle 
politics.” On the other hand, Hyperides‘ maintains that if some ordi- 
nary citizen through ignorance or inadvertence makes some error in 
the pursuit of his duty, he is overwhelmed in court by the eloquence 
of the great orators and obliged to suffer a penalty of death or exile. 


OCCASION OF OFFENSE AND STATUS OF OFFENDER 


In the course of the legal proceedings subsequent to Harpalus’ ar- 
rival in Athens, Hyperides® maintained that not all who had accepted 
money were equally culpable, for certain private citizens had received 
the foreign gold merely for the purpose of guarding it, while the gen- 
erals and orators had gotten it as a bribe for their services. The offense 
of Boeotus, who struck Euaeon, was, according to Demosthenes,® far 
less heinous than that of Meidias. Euaeon received his blow from a 
friend, who was intoxicated, in the presence of only a few men, who 
also were his friends, and in a private house, where his presence was 
not necessarily required. But Demosthenes was struck insolently by 
an enemy, who was not in a state of intoxication, in the light of day, 
and in the presence of a countless throng of friends and citizens, and 


1 Von Bar, op. cit., p. 158. 2 Ars rhet. ad Alez. 37. 


® De fals. legat. 102 f.; cf. ibid. 182. The quoted words are essentially those of the 
Loeb translator. Cf. also Con. Theoc. 24. 


Con. Demos. xxvi. 5 Ibid. xiv. 6 In Mid. 73 
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that too in a sacred place where his presence as choregus was impera- 
tive. Demosthenes, of course, was interested not in pointing out the 
extenuating circumstances in the case of Boeotus but rather in direct- 
ing the attention of the dicasts to the aggravating circumstances in 
the case of Meidias. Though Ctesicles was condemned to death for 
striking a personal enemy with a whip during the Dionysiac festival, 
it is evident that he deliberately chose this occasion on the assumption 
that he could more easily escape punishment on account of the festivi- 
ties. In the matter of slander, the place and the occasion of the utter- 
ance were important considerations.’ 

In this connection it is interesting to note what von Bar says with 
reference to France in the later Middle Ages: 

A crime will be more serious, sometimes because of the status of the vic- 
tim, for example, a churchman, an officer of the king, a woman, or a girl; 
sometimes on account of the place, as when committed in a church, in a hall 
of justice, in the lord’s castle, at the fair or in the marketplace; and again by 
reason of the time, for example, when committed on a great church festival, 
such as Easter, Pentecost, Christmas; still farther by reason of the rank of the 
criminal, when in a high station of life, or by reason of the importance of the 
harm done; and finally premeditation and habitual wrongdoing are also 
aggravating circumstances.’ 


RELATIONSHIP 


Dinarchus‘ relates that a certain Polyeuctus had defied the will of 
the people, gone to Megara, and had secret dealings with Athenian 
exiles. Polyeuctus confessed his act in court but was acquitted be- 
cause the dicasts did not consider it a serious offense that he had gone 
and visited Nicophanes, his relative, and attempted to aid him in his 
exile and distress. Andocides remarks that consideration of his rela- 
tives obliged him to reveal what he knew concerning the defamation 
of the mysteries.’ As a result of Andocides’ information, the orator 
himself and his relatives obtained their freedom, while four other men 
were obliged to go into exile. Andocides probably urged this personal 
consideration largely as an explanation of his conduct and not pri- 
marily in extenuation of it. 

1 Demos. In Mid. 180. 


2 Cf. Lys. Con. Theomn. pr.; Lipsius, Das attische Recht und Rechtsverfahren, pp. 
646 ff. 


3 Op. cit., p. 158. 4 Con. Demos. 58. 5 De myst. 47 ff. 
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FIRST OFFENSE AND RECIDIVISM 


Ancient Athenian litigants always seemed eager to introduce char- 
acter evidence. Especially the defendant made every possible effort 
to convince the court of his own virtue and services to the state.! 
Lysias lays claim to a similar privilege on the part of the plaintiff, 
maintaining that it is only fair that he too should be permitted to show 
that the defendant and his ancestors have transgressed against the 
state many times.? Thereupon he proceeds to outline first the base life 
of Alcibiades* and then that of his father, concluding with the asser- 
tion that the younger Alcibiades must be condemned since his base- 
ness is inveterate.* In his attack on Eratosthenes for his conduct under 
the Thirty, Lysias® points out that the former had participated in two 
attempts to overthrow the democracy, at the time of the Four Hun- 
dred and again as a member of the Thirty. If the blow which Meidias 
insolently inflicted on Demosthenes had been his first offense, he 
might, in the latter’s opinion, have escaped punishment.’ But he is a 
recidivist, and cannot plead the absence of a criminal record as a 
mitigating or extenuating circumstance. In the oration against Aristo- 
geiton (orat. pr.), Demosthenes, who was the second speaker, indulges 
largely in generalizations, emphasizing among other matters that the 
whole career of his opponent was notoriously base. In the oration 
against Theocrines,’ it is the speaker’s contention that no transgressor 
of the law should obtain pardon, but that if any leniency is shown, it 
should be to those who err unintentionally, not to habitual criminals. 
From the fact that character evidence is so frequently given in the 
forensic speeches of the Attic orators, it appears to be a safe conclusion 
that the dicasts attached considerable importance to a criminal record 
or its absence. 

PURPOSE OR INTENT 


The ancient Greeks often realized that it was both the act and 
the evil intent that made the crime. Demosthenes? goes so far as to 


1 Cf. Ivo Bruns, Das literarische Portrat, p. 443. 

2 Lys. Con. Alcib. pr. 24. Cf. Lys. Adv. Nicom. 1; Aristot. Ars rhet. i. 14. 4. 

3 Ibid. 24-30. 5 Ibid. 40; cf. 43. 7 In Mid. 128 ff. 
. * Ibid. 30-39. ® Con. Eratos. 42. 8 Demos. 24. 

® De cor. 274; ef. Con. Aristoc. 50; Antiphon i. 27. 
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assert that it is a universal law of mankind that the intentional wrong- 
doer pays his penalty, while the unintentional transgressor experiences 
leniency. Timocrates,! according to his opponent, was especially 
blameworthy because he had committed his offense deliberately. After 
showing that Meidias had struck his blow with malice aforethought, 
Demosthenes? proceeds to point out how much severer the laws are 
in cases of premeditated deeds than in others. While ignorance and 
misfortune could be pleaded as extenuating circumstances, evil pur- 
pose and base intent constituted aggravating circumstances. 

From the foregoing categories and from the individual examples, it 
becomes apparent that Athenian litigants could appeal to a wide range 
of extenuating circumstances. There was nothing to prevent a de- 
fendant from offering any excuse whatsoever for the commission of his _ | 
crime; in fact, the extant forensic speeches of the Attic orators often 
abound in irrelevant matter. How much importance the dicasts at- 
tached to pleas of extenuating circumstances is another question. In 
a general way it seems safe to believe that the average dicast was will- 
ing and eager to attach proper importance to any reasonable excuse; 
the Aristophanic dicast is merely a creation of the stage and does not 
truly represent the type. Pardon was often granted to manifest evil- 
doers.’ The hope that an offender might at some later time be of 
service to the city was sometimes regarded as a sufficient reason for his 
acquittal.‘ Demosthenes® censures the dicasts for being too lenient 
toward criminals generally, and complains® that men convicted by the 
facts secure compassion and clemency by an appeal to their general 
character and conduct, the good offices of their ancestors, or something 
else of a similar nature. On another occasion’ the same orator con- 
tends that men manifestly guilty escape conviction as a result of a few 
poor jokes or the intercession of their friends, and that if somehow a 
man was convicted, he paid a slight fine of twenty-five drachmae. 
Allowing for some exaggeration here, there is still ample reason for 
believing that the democratic courts were inclined to be generous and 
lenient toward their fellow-citizens. It is, however, althogether in 


1 Demos. 49; 110. 4 Lys. Con Alcib. pr. 43. § Con. Aristogit. pr. 76. 
2 Demos. In Mid. 42 ff. 5 In Mid. 184. 7 Demos. Con. Aristoc. 206. 
3 Lys. Pro milite 22. 
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keeping with the independent and irresponsible character of the 
Athenian public courts that they should be bound to accept legal 
excuses in comparatively few instances. In most cases the individual 
tribunals had the discretionary power of determining what should be 
regarded as an extenuating circumstance. The experience of subse- 
quent centuries has revealed that this is the best policy. Von Bar! as- 
serts that individualization of punishment is the imperative need of 
scientific codes of the future. This goal can be attained only if the 
courts are allowed a free hand in the matter of extenuating circum- 
stances. 


NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY 


1QOp. cit., p. 342. 











THE PUBLIC WORKS OF AFRICA IN THE REIGN 
OF DIOCLETIAN 


By C. E. Van SICKLE 


Here public halls, there a circus, here a mint, and there a factory for war- 
like stores; in one place a habitation for his wife, and in another place one 
for his daughter.—Lactantius De mortibus persecutorum, chap. vii. 


Y NO means the least of Diocletian’s claims to pre-eminence 
B among the Roman emperors is to be found in his energy and 
that of his colleagues as builders. The unsympathetic Chris- 
tian writer quoted above, the Gallic panegyrists (Eumenes De in- 
staurandis scolis, chap iv; Paneg. incerti ad Constantium Caesarem, 
chap. xxi), large material remains, and a multitude of inscriptions from 
all over the Empire testify to the activity of the Diocletianic tetrarchy 
in this line of endeavor. What they did for Rome, for Nicomedia, and 
for Augustodunum is known to every student of the period; but there 
was another part of the Roman world where their work, if less 
heralded, was nevertheless very important—Roman Africa. 

Much if not most of the building done by Diocletian and his col- 
leagues was nothing more than the replacement of earlier works de- 
stroyed during the period commonly called the “military anarchy,” or 
the repair of public improvements which had been allowed to fall into 
ruin during that hard age. In this catastrophe the African provinces, 
although their part was less spectacular than that of the areas along 
the northern and eastern frontiers, had suffered many and heavy 
losses. The Gordian Revolt had taken place in the proconsular prov- 
ince, and had been suppressed with much bloodshed by Capellianus, 
the legate of Numidia (Herodian vii. 9, etc.). Gordian III had ap- 
parently removed the Third Augustan Legion, which Capellianus had 
commanded in the battle with Gordian’s uncle and grandfather, to 
Rhaetia; for Valerian in 253 restored it to Africa (CJL, VIII, 2482). 
The camp at Lambaesis must have been destroyed when the legion 
was removed; and although in 268, after fourteen years probably spent 


at Gemellae, the latter was restored to Lambaesis (ibid., 2571), it does 
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not appear that the material equipment of the camp was immediately 
replaced. 

Meanwhile, the African provinces were falling victims to much the 
same evils as the rest of the Roman Empire. The Augustan History 
mentions a revolt in Proconsular Africa in 240 (Gordiani xxxxiii. 4), 
and an attempt made by one Celsus to usurp imperial power in the 
same area during the disastrous reign of Gallienus (XXX Tyranni 
xxviii). But an even greater and more persistent peril arose from the 
raids of the wild Moorish tribes on the frontier. At least from the reign 
of Decius on this danger was never long absent, and our sources give a 
detailed and authoritative story of the material ruin and retrogression 
which it produced. It is true that this plague did not threaten all the 
African provinces equally. Proconsular Africa was fairly well pro- 
tected by its position, and Numidia to some extent by its legionary 
garrison. But the latter province nevertheless suffered raids from the 
Bavares, the Faraxinenses, and other tribes, who on at least one oc- 
casion must have raided it most destructively (CIL, VIII, 2615). An 
extant letter of Cyprian, Bishop of Carthage, to the bishops of Numi- 
dia, and belonging apparently to the reign of Decius, mentions a purse 
which the Carthaginian Christians had collected to free some of their 
Numidian brethren who had been captured by the barbarians (Ep. 
lix). Mauretania Caesariensis also suffered. The inscription last cited 
records a raid by the Quinquegentani into this province, and another 
from Auzia tells of the defeat and capture of the rebel Faraxen by Q. 
Gargilius Martialis, the prefect of the province, who himself fell a 
victim in 260 to an ambush set by the Bavares (CJL, VIII, 9047). It 
must have been about the same time that Rapidum, a municipality 
somewhat west of Auzia on the great western military road, was taken 
and completely destroyed by a rebellium incursione (Eph. Ep. v. 956). 
In Mauretania Tingitana we get a hint of the nervousness which the 
frontier situation inspired in official circles during the reign of Probus 
from two inscriptions. The first, from the year 277 a.p., records the 
thanks of the prefect, Clementius Marcellinus, to the gods for having 
enabled him to make a treaty with Julius Nuffuzi, king of the Ba- 
quates; the second, from the year 280, offers further thanks because 
the treaty has not been violated during the intervening thirty months 
(Cagnat, Inscriptions Latines d’ Afrique, Nos. 609-10). 
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Nor was the reign of Diocletian itself a period of piping peace. A 
dangerous inroad of the Quinquegentani took place about 292 (Eutro- 
pius ix. 22; Victor Caess. xxxix. 22), while about the same time Aure- 
lius Litua, president of Mauretania Caesariensis, defeated a similar 
attempt on the part of a tribe called Transtagnenses (CIL, VIII, 
9324). As late as 305 another attack of the Quinquegentani took place 
(ibid., 8836). It was the ruin produced by these unsettled conditions 
which the imperial and local governments attempted to repair during 
the twenty years between 285 and 305; and even in the relative order 
and security which the reign of the great Illyrian produced, it must 
have been a difficult task. 

The roads had suffered considerably during the darkest period of 
the military anarchy from neglect; but work on them had never en- 
tirely ceased, and had been taken up with some energy by Diocletian’s 
immediate predecessors. Thus a survey of the road between Carthage 
and Theveste (on the border of Numidia) shows that it was worked by 
Philip (cbid., 10049, 10077, 10078), Decius (cbid., 10051), and Valerian 
(Cagnat, op. cit., p. 198), and then by Aurelian (CIL, VIII, 10076 and 
10088), Tacitus (cbid., 10072 and 10089), and Probus (zbid., 10068 and 
10085). On the road from Theveste westward to the Numidian city of 
Thamugade Claudius (ibid., 10182) and Aurelian (cbid., 10177 and 
10180) are represented; on that from Thamugade to Lambaesis, Gallus 
(ibid., 10213, 10249, and 10252), Aurelian (ibid., 10217), Carus (ibid., 
10250), and Carinus (ibid., 10219). In the nature of the case even 
raiding Moors would hardly attempt to destroy the pavements of 
roads, although they had apparently broken down a bridge in the 
neighborhood of Auzia in Mauretania Caesariensis (ibid., 9041). 
Hence the worst trouble from which the roads had suffered was neg- 
lect, and that was relatively much worse in the Mauretanias and 
Numidia than in the neighborhood of Carthage. The examples quoted 
above are culled from many more that are available; but these will 
serve to illustrate the general condition of the roads at Diocletian’s 
accession. 

The milestones of this reign have certain characteristics not often 
found on those of earlier times, but which appear to have been copied 
by later emperors. The distance to the caput of the road is usually 
omitted; and only one of the four emperors is generally named in the 
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inscription. No fixed rule obtains as to which of the four is thus 
honored; stones of all of them occur on the same road, and they appear 
to have been thus placed at perfect random. The elaborate formula so 
often found during the earlier Empire (‘“‘Vias et pontes vetustate 
conlapsas restituit”’) is also lacking. 

All the important roads of Africa seem to have been given atten- 
tion; and the number of milestones from this reign on any given road 
usually far outnumber those of the preceding twenty years. That from 
Carthage to Theveste was apparently repaired throughout its course; 
for among others we have the forty-seventh (ibid., 10058), seventy- 
first (tbid., 10071), and eighty-fourth (ibid., 10959) stones. The road 
from Theveste to Thamugade and Lambaesis likewise seems to have 
been put into a good state of repair (ibid., 10184, 10176, 10218, 10220, 
10229). A similarly thorough renovation was given the road south- 
west of Lambaesis which terminated at Biskra (ibid., 10233, 10235, 
10237, 10244, 10245, and 10247). The road which ran westward from 
Theveste to Cirta, Sitifi, and Iol Caesarea also received attention. 
From the space between Theveste and Cirta two stones each have 
been found for Valerian and Gallienus and for Claudius, and three for 
Aurelian. The number for the reign of Diocletian is exactly the same 
(ibid., 10125, 10128, 10131, 10135, 10136, 10142, and 10149), although 
the period from the accession of Valerian to that of Diocletian was ten 
years longer than the whole reign of the latter. Work was done as far 
west as Equizetum, in Mauretania Caesariensis (ibid., 10367 and 
10430), and doubtless the whole of this road was put into good condi- 
tion. At Auzia the bridge mentioned above was rebuilt (cbid., 9041). 
Similarly, the road from Lambaesis to Cirta and the seaport of Rusi- 
cade was carefully worked. Thirteen stones dating from this reign are 
found along its course (zbid., 10256, 10257, 10259, 10261, etc.). The 
examples of this kind of work might be multiplied, but the foregoing 
will suffice. 

Although some of this work—notably the Via Maxima Septimiana 
at Lambaesis (ibid., 2718)—was done by soldiers, the bulk of the labor 
was furnished by the municipalities, which in some instances carved 
their names on the stones which their workmen set up (ibid., 10218, 
10257, 10259, 10291). 
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The aqueducts supplying both the camp and city of Lambaesis 
with water were now restored. That of the camp needed only repairs, 
having as the inscription tells us, ‘fallen to ruin because of carelessness 
and neglect for a long stretch of years” (ibid., 2572). The municipal 
aqueduct was in even worse condition. A stream had carried away 
parts of it, and when the imperial government took in hand its restora- 
tion, it was deemed advisable to rebuild it entirely,even to the boring of 
a new tunnel through a hill through which it ran (cbid., 2660 and 2661). 
Some time was evidently consumed in the operation, which was begun 
under one president and finished under another. The dates of these 
operations cannot be determined with exactness; but as only Diocle- 
tian and Maximian are named in the dedicatory inscriptions, it must 
have been before 293. The nearby town of Verecunda received a 
similar token of imperial good will about the same time, when its 
aqueduct was restored by Aurelius Maximianus, one of the presidents 
named in the Lambaesis inscriptions (Ibid., 4224). At some time be- 
tween 293 and 305 the Numidian town of Macomades also had its 
aqueduct rebuilt (ibid., 4766). 

The town of Rapidum, in Mauretania Caesariensis, whose destruc- 
tion by the barbarians has been mentioned, was rebuilt and repeopled 
(Eph. Ep. v. 956). While we do not have the panegyric delivered on 
this occasion (although we may be sure that one was delivered, be its 
quality good or bad), we need not doubt that in a humbler way the 
work was done along much the same lines as those described by the 
panegyrists as having been followed about the same time at Augusto- 
dunum: public buildings and private dwellings being restored, new in- 
habitants summoned from nearby towns and the long-disused ma- 
chinery of municipal government again set in motion. 

As we saw in the cases of Lambaesis and Verecunda, the damage 
to property during the period of disorder preceding Diocletian’s ac- 
cession had not stopped short with actual destruction by invaders or 
rebels. The unsettled condition of affairs had rendered repairs difficult 
to make, and had probably brought on financial troubles in the African 
municipalities which had prevented them from keeping in good con- 
dition those works already in existence. Everywhere the building in- 
scriptions of Diocletian’s reign are replete with such expressions as 
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vetustate dilapsam, quae per seriem annorum in usu non fuisset, etc. 
Improved political conditions of course encouraged many cities to take 
up the work of restoration; but there can be little question that the 
provincial governors stimulated the laggards. Aristobulus, the col- 
league of Diocletian in the consulship in 285 and later proconsul of 
Africa, is mentioned in connection with at least three works executed 
in various cities of his province. At Mididi the senate-house was com- 
pletely rebuilt at the expense of the curial order, and a feast was given 
the people on the occasion of its dedication. Aristobulus and his 
legate, Macrinius Sossianus, were present (CIL, VIII, 11774). Hither- 
to the forum had been without a colonnade. This was now built, and 
Aristobulus was represented at the dedication by Sossianus (zbid., 
608). At Thagora, on the border of Numidia, the anointing-room of 
the public bath had for many years been unused and in ruinous con- 
dition. Apparently the proconsul bore the expense of its restoration 
(ibid., 4645). The public buildings of Bulla Regia were all in a state 
of dilapidation from long neglect. The curator of the city, L. Munatius 
Sabinus, rebuilt them and decorated them with marble facings and 
paintings, using municipal funds for the purpose (zbid., 25520). 
Theveste also rebuilt its theater (ibid., 1862), while at a small town 
named Naragarra a public bath, begun many years before and not yet 
completed, was now finished and dedicated, partly at public expense 
and partly through the liberality of a citizen whose name the breaking 
of the inscription has lost to us (cbid., 10766). 

Temples were not forgotten in the general enthusiasm for restoring 
ruinous buildings. At Thugga the shrine of the genius of the city was 
handsomely redecorated, part of the expense being borne by an un- 
known man of senatorial rank, the remainder being assumed by a 
decurion and by the heirs of one Sergius Firmus Junianus. The de- 
curion distributed presents of food to his fellow-curials at the dedica- 
tion (ibid., 26472). An unknown town in Proconsular Africa rebuilt 
the temple of Mercury, using public funds (zbid., 17327). 

From the foregoing account we see that the work of reconstruction 
which the imperial government was pursuing in Gaul was no isolated 
phenomenon, but was being carried out in the African provinces as 
well. In both cases the task had been imposed upon it by the ruin which 
the half-century prior to Diocletian’s accession had wrought in those 
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public works which were the material expression of Roman civilization. 
Diocletian has been accused—largely on the prejudiced testimony of 
such writers as Lactantius—of reckless extravagance in the expendi- 
ture of public funds. It is not the purpose of this study to deal with 
this charge in its entirety; but when one examines the public-works 
policy which he pursued in Africa he is forced to the conclusion that 
it was designed to restore as far as possible a civilization which had 
suffered stunning blows from within and without, and the condition of 
which any government might well view with concern. A ruler who 
conceived and followed such a policy cannot have been altogether 
selfish and tyrannical, as Lactantius and his ilk have represented him 
to be. 

While the activities of the municipalities must have been to some 
extent stimulated from above, they reveal the fact that the energies of 
these local bodies were as yet far from spent. There were still wealthy 
and public-spirited curials, and citizens who were able and willing to 
remember their native cities in their wills. Municipal life had not yet 
been reduced to that hard round of tax-collecting, evasion, forced labor, 
and coercion which we think of as characteristic of it during the Lower 
Empire. We need not take too seriously the adulatory terms used in the 


inscriptions. In general, the age certainly did not merit the designation 
felicissimum saeculum which we find used in them to describe it. The 
signs of decline were many, and they could not have been entirely 
hidden from the men of that day. But it is equally certain that the 
imperial government was making a sincere and persistent attempt to 
arrest the decay—with perhaps no more intelligence or success than a 
modern government might have shown under the circumstances. 


FRANKLIN COLLEGE 
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NOTE ON THE PARIS MAGICAL PAPYRUS 


In the so-called “Great Magical Papyrus” of Paris (Bibl. Nat. suppl. gr. 
574) there is a passage which has not yet been satisfactorily emended and 
explained. It is part of a long address to Selene, and runs as follows in 
Preisendanz’ edition (Papyri Graecae Magicae, IV, 2328-30): énoa Secpois 
trois Kpovov tov vov roAov | kai émédvy dvayxn dvrixepa cov Kpara. | od yiverat 
avpiov ei py) yevntas 6 BovAopat. 

At the beginning of line 2329 the papyrus has the corrupt reading cat omw 
yt avayxn. Wessely wrote orvyvy 1’ dvdéyxy, Eitrem déorowa dvayxy (assum- 
ing an intermediate corruption daomva). Preisendanz, writing xal dmdvy 
dvayxy, assumes the use of an adjective which occurs only in Apoll. Rhod. 
ii. 292. But a rarity from the vocabulary of the learned Alexandrian poet 
can scarcely be the best remedy. 

It seems to me that we can detect here an allusion to the Sphinx as the 
throttler, the monster of the deadly grip. Squyyds 1’ dvayxy would give a 
satisfactory parallel to decpuois rots Kpovov and would fit the meter. But xai 
Xuyyos dvayxy is nearer to the actual reading of the papyrus, and there is no 
need to be particular about the metrical irregularity; compare line 2330, also 
lines 2300-2301, 6 de ce rovjoa, rotro dei oe pH pvydiv: | 7d Set por roujoes 
kav OéAys Kav py Odrys, and mpéoBepa, paevv at the beginning of line 2273. 


The development of dvdyxy from the idea of constraint to that of torture 
is well known, and it seems permissible to render the word by “grasp,” “grip,” 
in the papyrus, as in the fragment of Xenarchus (Meineke, III, 614), ddAovs 
Bpoxwv mdexrais dvdyxas. The Sphinx appears as a type of rapacity in the 
popular song in honor of Demetrius Poliorcetes (Athen., p. 253e), and it may 
be noted that odvyyia in the sense of “closeness,” “niggardliness,”’ is found in 
the Septuagint (Sirach 11:18). Some readers may object to bringing an al- 
lusion to the Sphinx into our passage because shortly before it opyé is used 
to denote a kind of ape (1. 2310). I do not find this a difficulty. A mytho- 
logical allusion is in place at line 2329, and secondary applications of mytho- 
logical names were too common to cause confusion (see the lexicons on warupos 
and cepyy). 

The phrase dyrixeipa cov xpar@ is interesting. The heading of this division 
of the papyrus is S€Aros dwroxpovotixy mpds SeAjvyv, and the context of our 
passage shows that the operator desires to intimidate the goddess, holding in 
check possible opposition from her and forcing her to do his will. In Pap. 
Oslo, I, 161 there is a charm for stopping the mouths of enemies, which the 
operator is directed to say xpara@v gov rots dvrixepas. In commenting upon 
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this Eitrem cites the passage from the Paris papyrus and calls the act a Binde- 
zauber, observing that the clasping of the hands and the crossing of the knees 
were thought to retard childbirth (cf. the story of the birth of Heracles, and 
Frazer on Apollod. ii. 4. 5. 5). 

This same expression occurs in two unpublished magical papyri of the 
University of Michigan collection. In the first of these (Inv. No. 7), a large 
part of a column from a magical roll, there are formulas of different sorts, one 
of which, directed to Hecate, resembles the address to Selene in the Paris 
papyrus in several details. It reads as follows: 


‘Exarns ’Epecxryad mpds PoBov xo[Aaloros [for xddacrs? The reading is uncertain, 
but cf. 1. 2097]. dav eépxnrar Aeyérw “Eyam eius "Eperxuyad xparodea robs dvrixipas Kal 
ode & Sbvarac Kaxdv abrH yevécOar.””’ dv 5’ eyyts (Evybs) EreNOn cor ExchaBdyevos ris 
beklas wrépyns Neywv “’Epecxuyad wapbéve, kbwv, Spaxawva, oréupara eis Knpuxeiov Tijs 
Taprapovxou, xpiacov 75 chvdadov’’ kai rapacrion (waparrhon). 


It appears that the operator is instructed to say words which identify 
him with the divinity (a common feature of magical charms as of mystery 
religions) and describe a gesture of hers (kparotoa tots avtixepas) which is a 
defense against evil. In the last clause he is to grasp his own right heel while 
saying another charm. 

The other piece (Inv. No. 1463) is very short: pvovveBen B (that is, the 
magical word is said twice) dds pol cov thy ioxiv iv "ABpac|ag] 86s pot cov rhv 
ioxiv ey ydp eius "ABpacag. A€ye 8 xparav tors dvo dvrixepas. Besides the 
peculiar gesture, this resembles No. 7 in another point—the operator seems to 
address a daemon (the reading ’ABpacaé is not certain in the first instance) 
and identifies himself with him. 

In these two cases it is clear that the speaker of the charm uses the gesture 
either to bind and constrain the dangerous daemon whom he invokes, or else, 
in a vaguer manner, to protect himself against undefined but none the less 
dangerous influences which might break the power of his spell and injure 
him. From a similar impulse, though no longer with serious purpose, we cross 
the middle finger over the index to avert something unpleasant. 

The origin of the gesture of holding the thumbs can only be guessed at. 
To a fist-fighting breed the clenched fist means preparation for combat; but 
alarm precedes defense, and considering the timorous character of people who 
dabble in magic it is probably safe to say that the gesture has its origin in an 
instinctive reaction to sudden fear, like stooping and cringing—an uncon- 
scious attempt to contract the body into smaller space. It seems to me to be 
defensive rather than actively offensive. Even in the case of the Oslo papyrus, 
where the phrase dizwoare Ta oTrdpata Ta kat’ éuov appears in the context, I 
incline to think that the gesture is intended to guard the operator and protect 
his charm against hostile powers, rather than to serve as a binding-spell 
against evil tongues. 

It seems fairly certain that xpureiy rovs dvrixeipas is the same act as pollices 
premere, a phrase which has given Latinists some trouble, and which (with 
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its opposite pollicem vertere) was ably discussed by Professor Edwin Post in 
AJP, XIII, 213-25. The key-passage, so far as pollices premere is concerned, 
is Pliny HN xxviii. § 25, pollices cum faveamus premere etiam proverbio tubemur, 
where I think that the commentators have overlooked the ritual coloring of 
favere. Favere linguis is to keep holy silence, or at least to refrain from ill- 
omened or ambiguous words. Pollices premere is to hold the hands in the posi- 
tion which avoids offense and averts evil, an act which might correspond to 
manibus favere; plaude favente manu (Ov. AA i. 148) is different, of course. 
That pollices premere should become a more general symbol of sympathy or 
approval is natural enough (Hor. Epist. i. 18. 66). Professor Post is right, I 
think, in deciding against Kiessling’s notion that the gesture was the same as 
the fascinum. 

Kiessling adduces as a parallel to pollices premere a pleasant passage in 
Alciphron iv. 19. 5 (Schepers) where Glykera, writing to Menander, describes 
her emotions when his plays are produced: év rots mapacxyvios éornKa Tos 
éuauris SaxtvAous mlovoa Kai tpéuovoa ews Kpotadion Td Oéarpov. It may be 
that the anxious girl wished to avert the misfortune of popular disapproval 
by an apotropaeic gesture; but it is also possible that Alciphron meant nothing 
more than the convulsive gripping of one hand within the other which is a 
natural mark of excitement and apprehension. Such is the view of Seiler in 
his note on the passage. ; 

Pollice infesto must mean with the thumb extended or held away from the 
fingers, since it is clearly the opposite of pollice presso. The exact position in 
which the hand was held in voting for the death of a gladiator does not directly 
concern the problem which I am discussing, and I can add nothing to Mr. 
Post’s treatment of pollicem vertere. One point only seems to me questionable. 
If to the spectators at the Roman games the thumb was a symbol for the 
sword, as Mr. Post thinks, this symbolism must have been of later growth; 
for pollex infestus was probably a familiar expression before the great days 
of the gladiatorial spectacles. It may be noted in passing that the modern 
Greek gesture of cursing consists in throwing the hand violently forward 
toward the person cursed, palm down and fingers and thumb suddenly ex- 
tended from the closed position and spread wide apart. 

Returning now to the Paris papyrus, it is evident that dvrixeipd cov kpato 
implies that the operator claims to have control over the goddess and hold 
her power subject to his will. Whether he means that he holds her hand in the 
favorable position, so that the pollex infestus may not be outthrust against 
him, or that by holding her thumb he prevents her from making the protective 
gesture (dvriyeipas xpareiv) for herself is uncertain; the latter seems more 
probable. Sittl (Gebdrden der Griechen und Rémer, p. 125) cites a curious state- 
ment of Augustine (Eugippii Excerpta 259, p. 832 [Kndll]), tibi dicitur singul- 
tienti ut dextra manu sinistrum pollicem teneas. Since unfavorable things be- 
long to the left side, one may surmise that the sufferer is advised to control 
the annoyance by grasping with the right hand a member of the ill-omened 
and offending side of the body. 
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It is hoped that the magical papyri of the University of Michigan collec- 
tion, of which there are several short pieces in addition to those cited here, 
may be published in full within the year. 


CAMPBELL BONNER 
UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 


ADDENDUM 


In a number of the Revue des Etudes grecques (XLII, 169 ff.) which came 
to our library after the foregoing note was in type, Mr. W. Deonna discusses 
some superstitious practices which are related to certain matters upon which 
Ihave touched. He starts with a statement found in Bekker’s Lezeis rhetorikai 
(Anecd. Gr., I, 273, 25) to the effect that the wvora: used to bind the right 
hand and the left foot with a thread or a piece of yarn, and goes on to describe 
some superstitions recorded by Pliny and others which involve crossing parts 
of the body, or taking a posture which brings the position of the parts into a 
crisscross relation. For example, when one has got water into the right ear, 
one should jump up and down on the left foot, inclining the head to the right, 
and reverse the motions if the water is in the left ear; or if one has a cramp in 
the left foot, one grasps the great toe of that foot with the right hand (Plin. 
H.N. xxviii. 60-61). 

Mr. Deonna points out modern customs which closely resemble the ancient 
ones, and is doubtless right in holding that the crossing was supposed to be 
an effective prophylactic. The passage in Augustine mentioned by me is 
closely similar to his cases, and my explanatory comment should perhaps be 
modified. It is not certain that there was any thought of the left as the offend- 
ing side; the cross-body movement may have been of general apotropaic value. 

In PMich 7, which I have cited, the direction érAaBdpevos rips Seftas wrépvys 
looks suspiciously like one of the cases that Mr. Deonna found in Pliny. But 
the papyrus does not say that the grasping must be done with the left hand; 
there is no crossing of the parts. Perhaps the mere contortion of the body was 
enough for the magical purpose. My treatment of the gesture of holding the 
thumbs does not seem to be affected by Mr. Deonna’s interesting article. 


C. B. 


NOTE ON OXYRHYNCHUS PAPYRUS XVII, 2082 


This papyrus has recently been discussed by Professor W. 8S. Ferguson 
in Classical Philology, XXIV (1929), 1-31. I suggest that the fragment which 
he quotes on page 2 may be restored so as to yield a simpler account of events 
as follows: 

76 pova] etov karadaB[a]y 
mwavras] ods xatéorn[alev Xapi- 
as xwpls] rv Leppaixay orpa- 
tuwrav] eéBadev. 


To accord with this restoration I suggest the following account of events. 
Charias seized the Acropolis and established soldiers at various points in- 
cluding the Peiraeus. Lachares in turn seized the museum (? or the Prytane- 
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um?) and expelled from their various posts all soldiers stationed by Charias 
except those at the Peiraeus. Lachares attacked and took the Acropolis. 
The troops at the Peiraeus took Munychia (?). Later Lachares besieged the 
Peiraeus, which, however, held out against him until the arrival of Demetrius 
Poliorcetes some years later. According to this account there is no fighting 
at the museum and the Peiraean forces are always on the side of Charias 
and are always in command of the Peiraeus. Hypotheses are thus reduced 
to a minimum by this reading. Paleographically there is nothing against it. 
L. A. Post 


HAVERFORD COLLEGE 


THUCYDIDES VII. 28. 3 AND II. 65. 12 


Natural anacolutha occur in Thucydides as in other writers; the one in 
vii. 28. 3 is not of this kind. To keep ydp and supply qriornoev dv tis dxovoas 
with the scholiast is impossible, and 76 yap a’rots begins the explanation of 
the preceding statement in so natural a manner that it is difficult to believe 
that the corruption lies here and to accept Marchant’s ro y’ av or other cor- 
rections. The only suggestion that really removes the anacoluthon is that 
of Pluygers (Mnem. 11. 94), who changed zroujoa into éroinoe and omitted 
the preceding xa‘. This has not been accepted mainly because a sufficient 
reason for the corruption was not given. The view of the scholiast, too, has 
had some weight against it; and, apparently, there has been some doubt 
about the exact meaning of wapdAoyov roujoa trois “EAAnoe tis Svvapews— 
some doubt, therefore, whether it supplies the fitting predicate for ro... . 
dvrimodopxdv. If this phrase means “caused the Hellenic world to make so 
amazing a miscalculation of their power’ (C. F. Smith; ef. Classen, Anh.), 
then “their not withdrawing from Sicily but continuing to besiege Syracuse”’ 
is an impossible subject for rapdAoyov éroince, since the “miscalculation” was 
made not at the time of the occupation of Deceleia, but at the beginning of 
the war (see the following xar’ dpyas tod moA¢uov). If, however, we take 
Jowett’s translation of the phrase (Notes) and say “their not withdrawing 
from Sicily but continuing to besiege Syracuse created an impression ... . 
contradictory to the opinion entertained in Hellas of their power,” then we have 
exactly the statement that is required by the continuation of the sentence. 
An examination of the examples of 6 rapaAoyos in Thucydides will show that 
Jowett’s translation is right (see, especially, ii. 61. 3, 85. 2; iii. 16. 2; vii. 
55. 1). I cite vii. 55. 1: yeyevnuevys 88 rijs vixns rots Svpaxocias Aaprpas 75y 
Kal TOD vauTiKod ... . of wev "AGnvaio év mavti 5) aOuuias Hoav Kai 6 mapddoyos 
avtois péyas Hv, woAd d€ peiLwv Ere THs OTpareias 5 petayeros. Here, as else- 
where, 6 wapaAoyos is the disappointment at the difference between expecta- 
tion and result after a trial of strength, and not the miscalculation made 
before the trial. In vii. 55 it is interesting to observe the repetition of the 
idea at the end of the chapter in éxedy ye xai rais vavolv éxparyOnoar, o ok 
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av wovro. So, in chapter 28, és diAovixiav xabéoracay Touvryy jv mpiv yeverBar 
nriatynoev av Tis dxovoas is repeated and explained by 16 yap .. . . dvremoAop- 
kélv ... . mapdAoyov Tocovrov éxoince. 

Since the thing that gave the Greeks a different impression of the power 
of the Athenians was their not withdrawing from Sicily when besieged at 
home, why should we believe that Thucydides wrote “their not withdrawing 
and creating a different impression,’ when he thereby forced his readers to 
supply “one would not have believed’? And if the anacoluthon is due to 
Thucydides, we must suppose that his thought was “it would not have been 
believed that the Athenians would display to the Greeks a power that they 
had not believed them to possess.’’ That is what it comes to. 

The corruption in the passage arose from an av’rév belonging to ris trav 
*AOnvaiwv being read as kai rov (wapdAoyov). “That they should besiege Syra- 
cuse, a city by itself no smaller than that of the Athenians themselves’ is 
quite in order—if révA@nvaiwv is correct. I suspect, however, that Thucydides 
wrote Tis éavrav. éavrav would be more easily corrupted into xai rov, and 
there can be no doubt that we should expect that “they [the Athenians] 
should besiege a city no smaller by itself than their own,’’ and not ‘“‘than that 
of the Athenians.’’ When éatrwv was corrupted to xai rov—and érotnoe con- 
sequently changed to roujoor—(rav) "A@nvaiwy was inserted after ris. 

The rov before zapaAoyov rogotrov is useless. It is not only useless, but 
it is very doubtful whether Thucydides would have written it at all. The 
only passage where a predicative toaodros is followed by an explanatory rela- 
tive clause is viii. 96. 2, rocavrn 7 Evpdopa éreyeyévyto, év 7} vais Te Kal 
EvBoun droAwAéxeoav, and here the disaster (7 Evyzopa) has just been described 
at length. Thus the correction of xai rov to éavrav not only removes the 
anacoluthon but improves what precedes and follows. It displaces a peculiar 
(rv) "A@nvaiwy and removes a worse than useless article. 

Since rapdAoyos denotes the difference between expectation and result, 
the degree of difference is defined by daos (i. 78. 1), wAelorw (ii. 61. 3), rorvs 
(ii. 85 2, iii. 16. 2), weyas (vii. 55. 1). Here rocotrov looks forward to the 
definition of the degree of difference, and in what follows of pév.... tpudv 
ye érav ovdeis rAciw xpdvov évoulov mepoice adirovs gives the expectation, 
and érraxadexarw érer. . . . 7Aov the result. Consequently, dcov must begin 
the definition, and it is quite impossible to change it into dco, or to treat 
the dcov-clause as syntactically subordinate to the éare-clause; impossible 
also to keep dare. The following ere suggests how were may have been in- 
troduced. of & ére. (Marchant; cf. Isocr. 8. 43) would be the most natural 
way of completing the sentence. 


Tpia pev ern avretyor (ii. 65, 12) 


The widely accepted correction of rpia to déxa has little in its favor. 
The Oxford text wisely rejects it. The time from the defeat at Syracuse to 
the fall of Athens was nearer eight years than ten, and we should not expect 
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in Thucydides the rhetorical inaccuracy of Isocrates (12. 57) or the herald 
in Xen. Hell. ii. 4.21. Isocrates’ déka has as much value as his “all the Greeks 
and all the barbarians attacked our city.” 

But éxrwo is little better than Ska. There are several serious objections 
to both éxrw and Séxa besides the difficulty of explaining the change to rpia. 
The yey is quite irregular. In a passage admitted to be corrupt, suspicion 
should fall upon it as well as upon the numeral (see Madvig, Adv. Crit., I, 
311), especially since no change of the numeral alone can make the sentence 
right. With definite numbers, too, we should expect the aorist and not the 
imperfect dvretyov (Gildersleeve Syntax, pp. 208, 243). It can hardly be said 
in defense of the imperfect that “there is a notion of interruption or of con- 
tinuance into another stage” in xat oix évédocav. In this very chapter (§ 6) 
we have éeBiw 8 dvo0 érn kai & wpvas’ Kal ered) drebavev, where there is a 
notion of continuance into another stage quite as much as there is here. The 
pev, if correct, would not make the imperfect necessary (see ii. 2. 1). But the 
strongest objection to accepting déxa or éxrw pév éry and leaving the rest of the 
sentence as it stands is the clause that brings in Cyrus. If Thucydides had 
intended to stress the time with either déxa or éxrw pév érn and to include the 
Persians at all, he would have included them in the whole eight or ten years 
and not limited the reference to Cyrus. Tissaphernes from the beginning was 
involved with the Chians (viii. 5. 4), the first of the allies to revolt, and the 
treaty between Sparta and Persia was made immediately after the revolt of 
Miletus (viii. 17) and only a few days after the revolt of Chios (viii. 14). It 
is to me practically inconceivable that Thucydides wrote “for ten years the 
Athenians held out against the Peloponnesians, the Sicilians, their revolted 
allies, and Cyrus, who came in later and furnished money,” when, instead of 
making so absurd an addition, he could have said “and the Persians, who 
furnished money.” There was no such difference between the aid given by 
Cyrus and that given by Tissaphernes and Pharnabazus to account for omit- 
ting them in such a sentence. And if no Persian aid had been given until 
Cyrus was sent down as satrap, that fact could have been stated by adding 
“and during the last three years [of the ten] against Cyrus too.” If there 
were definite proof that déxa pév érn was correct, I should be convinced that 
the Cyrus-clause was an interpolation made after the corruption of Séxa to 
tpia to explain the “three,” since the participation of Cyrus covered about 
three years. It is of course impossible that Thucydides himself wrote rpia 
with Cyrus in mind since the sentence definitely begins the time of avretyov 
with the disaster at Syracuse. 

For tpia pév érn dvretyov I suggest tpi dua ers davretyov (cf. dvo modeuous 
dpa. elyov [vii. 28. 3]). Thucydides has a fondness for a numeral followed by 
the enumeration of the units that compose it (see i. 33. 3, 36. 3, 74. 1, 122. 4; 
iii. 40. 2, 42. 1, 57. 3; iv. 64.5; v. 9.9). For dua compare Kepxvpaios re Kai 
TleAorovvyciots dpa vavpayxnoere (i. 36. 3; also i. 112. 4; ii. 80. 1, 101. 5; v. 14. 4). 
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The ér is so natural that van Herwerden suggested inserting it after érn, 
and with ér we need the imperfect dvretyov. The Cyrus-clause remains a 
difficulty, and to some will seem an insuperable objection to the correction. 
As a matter of fact, it is no more objectionable than with d€xa pév éry. It is an 
interpolation to explain the corrupt rpia pév érn. 

The second half of this chapter (§§ 7-13) is an argument in support of 
Pericles’ opinion that Athens could win the war, if she maintained her navy 
and did not attempt to extend her empire. The conclusion of the argument 
($13), following the sentence under discussion, shows that Thucydides had 
in mind the number of enemies against whom Athens held out, and not the 
duration of her resistance. He says, “Thus Pericles had enough and more 
than enough reason for his forecast that Athens could quite easily overcome 
the Peloponnesians alone.” 

A. G. Larrp 


UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN 


THE POLITICAL PURPOSE IN EURIPIDES’ HELENA 


The Helena, it is generally agreed, was produced on the Athenian stage 
in 412 B.c. (and parodied in the following year by Aristophanes’ Thesmo- 
phoriazusae). It was, then, perhaps written during the months immediately 
succeeding the final and complete overthrow of Athens’ Syracusan armament, 
September, 413. 

As Thucydides informs us, the Athenians, though energetic enough, were 
at this time in despair, contemplating their lack of naval resources and ex- 
pecting an immediate attack on the Peiraeus. They did their utmost to meet 
the terrible situation into which they had brought themselves; but the tide 
ran steadily against them during the winter of 413-412. Neutrals hastened 
to join the victorious Peloponnesians, while the greatest of Athenian allies 
prepared to revolt. The democracy was plainly cowed; by admitting unfit- 
ness for the tasks ahead it was hastening its own downfall. With weak citizens 
this was a time for recrimination and hysteria. The strongest confessed to 
themselves the ruin of their great imperial ambitions, dreaming no more of 
leading a Hellenic nation united under Athens, but content to hope for such 
a peace with Sparta as would preserve their country’s autonomy and a 
remnant of her thalassocracy. 

No one then predicted the battle of Cyzicus, and few would have been 
found hardy enough to reject the peace which Athens was to be offered after 
that event. In fact, Athens was in a humble mood when Euripides’ Helena 
came upon the public stage. Euripides, I think, gives expression to that 
mood in the Helena. He interprets that new attitude toward the war which 
failure and despondency were causing his countrymen to adopt. That he has 
not stood aloof from the influence of contemporary history is plain enough 
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from verses 744-55, where he smites the soothsayers and oracle-mongers of 
Athens hip and thigh. It is possible that, in the puzzling Chorus, verses 
1301-68, he turns aside to shake his head over the alleged profanation of the 
Eleusinian mysteries which resulted in the disastrous banishment of Alci- 
biades. More important—although the play has a happy ending, so far as 
the protagonists are concerned, yet to the Athenian spectators it must have 
seemed most pitiful, since it put before their eyes and ears the results of all 
the long years of warfare which they had endured. 

First, the figure of Teucer, typical of many a Greek exile in those days 
and perhaps especially reminiscent of the Aeginetans’ sad fate. And then, 
Euripides constantly strains his delicate structure of fantasy to make it 
carry the burden of war’s extremest woe and even in lines calculated to recall 
the last scenes of horror at the fatal Sicilian river he mourns for the lost who 
will never return (vss. 362-74): 


Woe to woe and tear to tear. The sighing 
Of mothers bereaved of their children dying. 
And the sister’s glory for brother is shorn, 
For the corpse on the flood of the far river borne: 
Till a ery and a cry from Hellas break, 
Shrill and shriller the dolorous shriek. 
Tear nail the white cheek, beat hand the head, 
Dead are her children, dead and dead. 


Why all this tale of human misery? Why is Teucer an exile so embittered 


that he longs to slay Helen at sight? Why are the homes of Greece stricken 
past comfort? Why for seventeen years does Menelaus toil by land and sea, 
in armor and in rags? 

In fact, what have the Greeks been fighting for? For nothing, says 
Euripides, but a phantom, a wraith. In other words, the Peloponnesian 
War from 431 has been all “for nothing,”’ “for a name’”’ (vs. 443); and in the 
deft suggestion of that light allegory Euripides is able to express the profound 
disillusionment and war-weariness not only of Athens but of all Greece. 
Had he left the matter there, his Helena would have been in a real sense 
pan-Hellenic. But he was an Athenian writing for Athenians, and he could 
not be content with a view of the war so cool and detached. Instead, very 
naturally, he asks: Who was responsible for the war? And, very naturally, 
he gives an Athenian’s answer. 

Menelaus fights for ten years for the wraith of Helen, then wanders with 
his wraith for seven years more before he finally recovers the real Helen. 
The ten years represent the Ten Years’ War (431-421) to the Peace of Nicias. 

As the terms of that Peace proved, Athens and Sparta had no real quarrel 
—they were fighting for a name. Following the Peace of Nicias they were 
even allies for a short period. But who was the fons et origo mali? Aphrodite, 
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who led astray the lovely lady of Sparta. That is, the goddess of Corinth;! 
which city was “responsible” for the war in 431, when Sparta was most anx- 
ious for peace, if it could be had with honor. The seven years represent the 
seven years of war between 419-412, from the breach between Athens and 
Sparta over Epidaurus to the production of the Helena. And who was re- 
sponsible for Menelaus’ seven years of wandering? Hera and Aphrodite— 
the goddess of Argos and the goddess of Corinth. And it was Corinth which 
refused to accept the Peace of Nicias, and Argos which, challenging Sparta 
to a trial of strength, brought on the renewal of conflict between the Spartan 
and Athenian leagues. 

Hence, in the play, Hera and Aphrodite are in opposition to each other; 
but Athena, the other goddess, disappointed before Paris’ judgment seat, is 
left out. An Argive poet would have substituted Athena for Hera, and with 
greater justice. An Athenian poet had no choice but to omit her from the 
political machinery productive of misery to Greece. 

Are we to go farther and to see in Menelaus Sparta, in Theoclymenus 
Athens, in Helen épx7 or empire or hegemony, the phantom for which Greeks 
fight? And are we to see in the sister of Theoclymenus, Theonoe, the Ionian 
allies of Athens, who betray her and who are right to. betray her? If so, then 
we shall credit Euripides with an extreme humility. He will be acknowledg- 
ing that Sparta’s claim to guide Greece is a claim supported by natural and 
ancestral right, and that the acknowledgment of that claim by Athens is no 
more than just. In permitting the Dioscuri to have the last word, he will be 
counseling Athens to accept a dictated peace, to surrender her pretensions 
to empire on the seas. Such a message would, no doubt, be most interesting 
to Athenian allies sitting in Dionysus’ theater in 412 with the consciousness 
of treason in their hearts. 

But, though the brutal and treacherous conduct of Menelaus on board 
the Phoenician ship may be due to an uncontrollable spasm of hatred on 
Euripides’ part for Sparta, I do not see any compelling reason? why we should 
push the allegory far. If the play’s peculiarities are adequately accounted 
for by a restricted allegory, the allegory is perhaps best confined to the hidden 
“works” or divine machinery, and not extended to the actual dramatis per- 
sonae—Menelaus, Helen, Theoclymenus, Theonoe. 

After all, it is the gods and the creatures of the gods which bring mis- 
fortunes on man, while Fate has broad shoulders to bear the blame which 
Argive Hera and Corinthian Aphrodite decline to shoulder.* 

D. L. Drew 


SWARTHMORE COLLEGE 


1The most spectacular cult at Corinth, where thousands of courtesans found 
countenance for their profession in official religious service. Helen is thus only the 
greatest of the courtesans. 


2 It would be easy enough to do so, without violence to the plain meaning of the text. 
3 So in Aeneid iv Fate shares with Venus and Juno responsibility for Dido’s death. 
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BACON AND DEMOSTHENES 


In the admirable dissertation of Emil Wolff, Francis Bacon’s Verhiltnis 
zu Platon, page 85, a reminiscence from the first book of the Republic is 
cited. In Bacon’s “Observations on a Libel’” it is said by way of compliment 
to Lord Burghley: “and for his own example may say that that few men may 
say, but was sometime said by Cephalus, the Athenian so much renowned in 
Plato’s works, . . . . that he never sued any neither had been sued by any.” 
On this Dr. Wolff comments that nothing corresponding to it can be found 
in the passage of the Republic referred to, and as for the souree—‘‘non liquet’’. 
But in fact Bacon is plainly thinking of Demosthenes On the Crown, § 251, 
vai, pyoiv, GAAG TO TOD Keardov Kaddv, Td pndepiav ypadnv pevyav.? As Good- 
win’s note sufficiently explains, this Cephalus, the orator, cannot be identified 
with the Cephalus of the first book of the Republic. 

That Bacon was not unacquainted with Demosthenes appears from his 
citation of several anecdotes* and from his repeated use and his application to 
his own philosophy of two sayings which he found in the Philippics and the 
Olynthiacs. In “Colors of Good and Evil’ he writes, ‘Therefore Demosthenes 
in many of his orations saith thus to the people of Athens, that which having 
regard to the time past is the worst point . . . . that as to the time to come is 
the best, etc.”® In Novum organum cxiv this is attributed to guispiam and is 
assigned as a reason for the expectation of results from philosophy now that 
the method of Bacon is to be substituted for the wrong methods of the past. 
The same passage of Demosthenes is used in the De augmentis vi in illustration 


of the eighth sophisma, and again in the translation. Similar is Bacon’s ap- 
plication of a sentence in the third Olynthiac 33, which he quotes in the trans- 
lation of H. Wolf. Cf. Spedding and Ellis, xiii. 238, “As when Demosthenes, 
reprehending the people for hearkening to the conditions offered by King 
Philip, .. . . he saith they were but aliments [MS elements] of their sloth.” 
This recurs in De augmentis vi in illustration of sophisma 9. 


PAUL SHOREY 
1 Spedding, T'he Letters and the Life of Francis Bacon, I, 199. 
2 Cf. Aeschines iii. 194. 
3 Cf. Spedding and Ellis xiii. 238; xiii. 353; xiii. 363; xiii. 371; xiii. 185, ete. 
4 Spedding and Ellis xiii. 283. 
5 Philipp. i. 2. 
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Plutarch’s ““Moralia.”” With an English translation by FrRanK CoLe 
Bassitt. “Loeb Classical Library Series,” Vol. II. London: Wil- 
liam Heinemann, Ltd.; New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 1928. 
Pp. xiv+508. 


The second volume of the Loeb edition of the Moralia contains the essays 
printed in the second half of the first Teubner volume. Babbitt’s text is in 
general conservative. In some cases readings of the manuscripts which he ac- 
cepts as sound seem almost impossible. In Consolatio ad Apollonium 116 B, 
cxouev yap TO Civ womep mapaxarabepevors Geois ef avayxns evidently requires 
something like Wyttenbach’s addition of droddcovres or Paton’s addition 
after dozep of rapaxatabykny qv dmodoréov Tots. In Praecepta coniugalia 143 B 
diuagopov yields no satisfactory sense. In De tuenda sanitate 135 A, roveiv 
dvayKaiav Tiv ovK dvayKaiay tpatpeow éx Kaipo Cntovpevov Eos arartovvtt, CyTov- 
pevov is surely wrong. In 136A I find Salmasius’ emendations far neater 
and more convincing than Babbitt’s. In De superstitione 165 E the reading 
rore yovv seems to me far preferable to wore yotv of the majority of the manu- 
scripts. Of Babbitt’s own conjectures I can call attention here to one only, 
which is simple and very plausible, ynpaca: for ynpace in Septem sapientium 
convivium 152 E, @adjs doger eieiv dtu taXuoTa ynpdoe, “to bid a man to 
grow old as fast as possible.’’ Perhaps we might compare Cicero De senectute 
§ 32. 

As in the first volume, the translation is for the most part correct and very 
readable. Yet the rendering of Plutarch’s quotations from the poets is not 
always felicitous, as, e.g., “Dearest, you seem much excited; be not over- 
troubled in spirit [Iliad vi. 486].”’ 

It is interesting to observe that our editor accepts the Consolatio ad apol- 
lonium as genuine, though Hartman in 1916 was convinced that Volkmann’s 
refutation was so complete “ut metuendum non sit ne unquam quisquam iam 
existat editor qui inter genuina philosophi nostri scripta recipiat.’’ One is 
surprised to see, on page 107, the apparent admission that the Axiochus may 
perhaps be a work of Plato. 

I desire to call attention to the following points of interpretation. In 
De multitudine amicorum 94 E ob yap aiperéov mavrus 76 padiws dAurKdpevov 
does not mean “for one should by no means take what can be easily taken,” 
but “one should not in every case, etc.’’ In Consolatio ad Apollonium 106 KE 
we must not translate the Heraclitus fragment (88 Diels) rairo y’ éve Lav Kat 
teOvyxds, etc., “Living and dead are potentially the same thing,” even though 

191 
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we suppose that Heraclitus, if subjected to the dialectic, would have admitted 
the Aristotelian qualification. In 107 A evyvwpovéoraro: is hardly “most hon- 
orable.” In 112 B xai def ti cou wapéoras roodrov éh’ & TysnOyoerar ovvexas 
td cod is not “and affectionately will be ever with you, provided only she be 
constantly honored by you,” but “‘you will always have some occasion to 
honor her constantly.”” In 117 D, E, after quoting the fragment of Euripides, 
Hypsipyle, davov yap obdév trav dvayxaiwv Bporois, the author adds ovre rév 
Kata mponyovpevov AGyov cup BavdvtTwv ovTEe TOY Kat’ éraxoAoVOnow, Which Bab- 
bitt translates ‘‘nor in any of the events which come to pass in accordance with 
the postulates or the logical deductions of reason.”’ In the first place, ore... . 
ovre means merely “neither .... nor’; we have a twofold division of ra 
dvayxaia. In the second place, whether or not the translator understands rév 
Kata. rponyoupevov Adyov, etc., no English reader could possibly get the meaning 
out of the English version. The sense is obviously this: Events which are 
dvayxaia either are in accordance with the purposes of the divine order, or, 
though not purposed themselves, are the inevitable consequences of these 
purposes (cf. Zeller, III, 1‘, 177, and the passages there cited). In 119 F the 
parenthetical @yoi means not “‘to use his own words,” i.e., the dying words of 
the son of Apollonius, but either, with Pohlenz, ‘“‘as Plato says’’ (Phaedo 
115 A), or, with Wyttenbach, ‘“‘as the poet says.’”’ In 120 E, taken from Plato 
Gorgias 523 A, Adyos contrasted with pdGos should not be translated “story.” 
In De sanitate tuenda 131 C, where all the manuscripts read 4 5 Gepporoveta 
didwor rOAAG vyyvwopnv, Babbitt, following Bernadakis and Pohlenz, adopts 
Reiske’s emendation, xoAAnv for roAAd, and translates: ‘Warm baths have 
much to offer by way of excuse.”” But it is hard to see how ddéva. cvyyvopnv 
can mean anything else than ‘“‘to pardon’’; and that is its meaning in the few 
other cases of its occurrence that are cited. That it has the same meaning 
here is seen to be almost certain if we examine the preceding sentence. To his 
other objections to cold baths Plutarch adds that those who follow this prac- 
tice are forced “into an exact and strictly ordered way of living which we are 
trying to avoid,” det rpocéxovras airois uy mapaBaivev ravrny, ds edbis é&erey- 
XOMEVOU MLUKpOs TravTOs Guaptypatos. Keeping the same figure, Plutarch con- 
tinues, “‘Warm baths pardon us many deviations from a strict regimen,”’’ i.e., 
allow without serious consequences to our health. So Amyot: ‘au contraire 
se laver d’eau chaulde nous pardonne beaucoup de choses.”’? Wyttenbach, too, 
in his critical apparatus shows that he prefers this interpretation: “oAAo 
ovyyvopnv: Ita omnes libri: Arbitror Plutarchum scripsisse roAAGv, nimirum 
dpaptynparwv’’; though in the version at the bottom of the page he allows this 
to stand: “multo plus veniae meretur.” If we translate with Amyot, perhaps, 
the simplest thing to do is to adopt Wyttenbach’s roAAG@v. In 135 D eis xadov 
te xatabyoeabe rv cxoAnv, translated “store up the lesson of this hour of leisure 
for some good end,”’ means rather “devote your leisure to some good purpose.” 
In Septem sapientium convivium 152 D where the manuscripts give the impos- 
sible rns 8 cod dwvys, which most editors replace with Reiske’s 5¢ Geo, Bab- 
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bitt emends to 8 ‘gov and translates “the voice of equality”; but tcov can 
hardly mean this without an article. In 161 C Babbitt emends éédoa: 8 ro 
Bi redrXevtdv to érdoat, “to sing a final song to life.”’ He has failed to observe 
that Plutarch here is following Plato’s Phaedo 84 E, which reads éaoa. We 
should probably emend r¢ Bi to rov Biov with Reiske. In 163 D wapaAdyou 
kai mapadogov is translated “false reasoning and false opinion’”’; it should be, 
“what is contrary to reason, and what is contrary to general belief”’; the words 
are parallel to the preceding ddvvarov xai dovvjOovs. In De superstitione 165 D 
povos 8 6 poBos ody Hrrov dv roApns évdens 7) Aoyrpovd, darpaxtov exe Kai daopov 
kai dunxavov TO ddoywrov is rendered ‘‘keeps its irrationality impotent”; but 
TO dAdyworov means rather “the irrational part of the soul.” In 167 B ray rijs 
Wuxis Tepiddwv Kai dppovav To Tapax@des Kai werAavypevov év THpate Means “the 
confusion and error of the cycles and attunements of the soul, imprisoned, as 
it is, in the body” rather than “whatever in a man’s body is disturbing and 
errant, affecting the cycles and the concords of his soul.”’ In 167 E repteorw 
ovy Tots pév dvacPyoia, translated “so the atheists have more than enough of 
indifference,’ should be “the result for atheists is indifference.” In 168 D 
To Saponov is, of course, not “his conscience.” In 171 E it seems impossible 
to take waAAov in the phrase évavriass ddgaus ai paxyopuevars paAXAov as Babbitt 
does, “opinions so contradictory, or rather antagonistic.” 

A considerable number of Platonic reminiscences have been missed by the 
editor. 

RocEerR MILLER JONES 
UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 


L’edizione polistica di Omero. Studii su la tradizione del testo e le 
origini dei poemi. By R. CANTARELLA. Salerno: M. Spadafora, 
1929. 


This book gives evidence of much work on the tradition of the Homeric 
poems, and shows also a wide acquaintance with modern writings upon the 
subject. At times, however, the author does not seem to understand what he 
reads,! nor does he seem to me always wise in his weighing of conflicting argu- 
ments. Thus he has been carried away by Ludwich’s die homervulgata als vor- 
alexandrinisch erwiesen; and, in spite of Murray’s and Cauer’s criticism and 
in spite of later additions to our knowledge of the papyri, regards (p. 92) its 
main thesis as “‘la pit solida e la pid feconda conquista dell’omerologia moder- 
na.” 


1 For instance, he classes me (p. 52) among those who have decided ‘‘a negare ogni 
fede alla recensione pisistratea,’’ although my book closes (to cite no other passage) 
with the statement that “‘it [the Pisistratean text] is, as Bethe has shown, the one real 
object for our study. It must therefore be our effort to recover it as perfectly as the 
resources at our command permit.”’ I am also there put among ‘‘i nuovissimi esteti e 
neo-unitarii,’’ although I cannot recall anything I have done to deserve such ranking. 
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Consequently he has formed an exaggerated estimate of the rigidity of the 
tradition: “Da quando si ebbe il primo manoscritto di Omero, il testo del 
poeta, divenuto canonico ed intangibile, fu trasmesso in una quasi assoluta 
integrita”’ (p. 75). Or, again: ‘“‘Tranne qualche interpolazione ateniese,' che 
del resto non modifica affatto l’economia dei poemi, esso [sc. Omero] e giunto a 
noi cosi come gli Ateniesi udirono recitarlo nelle Panatenee, come lo lessero gli 
autori classici, come lo pubblicarono gli Alessandri’’ (ibid.).2 In criticizing 
such statements consideration must be given to the scale of comparison in- 
tended. If it is meant merely that throughout this period the poems have re- 
mained substantially the same in structure—that is, contain practically the 
same episodes in the same order—few would dispute it. But Ludwich meant 
much more—that the wording of our text was pre-Alexandrine. Such an ex- 
treme position we are now exempt from discussing, because we can raise a 
larger issue: Were the lines of the text constant throughout this period? If 
they were not, it is most improbable that the phraseology has been trans- 
mitted without change. 

To this question the papyri have supplied the answer. The key to the 
understanding of their testimony was found by Grenfell and Hunt,’ but the 
discovery is ignored by Cantarella, greatly to the detriment of his work. It 
consisted in the recognition of the fact that the papyri texts fall into two 
classes: (1) the earlier and (usually) longer texts that about 150 B.c. cease 
almost completely to be written; and (2) a text which first appears about 
150 B.c. and is characterized by containing “substantially” the same combi- 
nation of lines that is found in the medieval manuscripts. Of the latter text 


we have hundreds of specimens, covering more than half of the poems, with 
duplicate and triplicate copies of large portions. So copious is our information 
and so uniform are the copies that we are able to predict‘ with a very remark- 
able degree of accuracy what lines will, and what lines will not, be present in 
any of these papyri that may be dug up. That is equivalent to saying that we 


1A bad reservation. The lines that may properly be called such have been, as far 
as we know, omnipresent ever since their first insertion. 


2 Such ideas of a sacrosanct text base upon a misunderstanding of the nature of the 
process of transmission, which is not the guarding with care of a treasure, but the re- 
production of something that can be used. Hence it is not surprising that Cantarella 
writes of “‘la conservazione di questo tesoro chi era per gli Elleni il simbolo stesso della 
stirpe’’ (p. 8); and of “la cura veramente gelosa con la quale tante generazioni si tra- 
mandarono, press’a poco integro ed immune di corruzioni, un testo di tale estensione e 
di natura cosi facilmente interpolabile”’ (p. 89). The best corrective, John Meier’s Wer- 
den u. Leben des Volksepos, is not cited. 

3 Hibeh Papyri, I, 68-75 (not cited by Cantarella). 

4T have explained the method in “Zur homerischen Textiiberlieferung,’’ Phil. 
Woch., XLVIII (August 18, 1928), 1014-21. Given the variants of the manuscripts and 
the statements of the scholia, one can make his own predictions and then test them by 
the papyri now known. As a matter of practice, the experiment has been performed 
successfully for three books of the Iliad by three registrants in the Linguistic Institute. 
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know (within the limits suggested) the lines contained in all of these papyri 
that were ever written. What we see is that from about 150 B.c. to the close 
of the papyrus period one and the same text (in the sense of one and the same 
combination of lines) was being written with the very occasional addition of a 
line here or there in some few of the copies. If any text is to be called the 
“vulgate,’’ it is clearly this one; but a name with less connotation seems pref- 
erable, and I have suggested the term “a-text.”’ 

This is the central fact in our knowledge of the tradition of the Homeric 
text, and from it we must look in both directions. Even the a-text has not 
reached us without change. It is contained completely! in the medieval manu- 
scripts, but the additional lines have increased greatly in number, and have 
spread to a larger proportion of the copies. Our printed texts contain the 
a-text, a rather haphazard selection from the additional lines of the manu- 
script, and a few lines from other sources. Looking in the other direction, 
the lines of the a-text are the lines of Aristarchus.? We have abundant material 
for comparison, and we are unable to make it even probable that there was 
the difference of a single line between them. This is not the combination of 
lines that was published by Aristophanes, or Zenodotus; nor that written in 
the earlier papyri; nor that read* by Thucydides, or Aristophanes, or Plato, or 
Aristotle, or Aeschines; nor was it, presumably, that heard recited at the 
Panathenaia by Athenians of the sixth century. There is no trace of the 
a-text (this particular combination of lines) before Aristarchus. 

How great was the fluctuation of the text? On pages 11-26 Cantarella 
gives a catalogue of the passages in which the text is not presented uniformly 
by our witnesses, counting the number of lines, and adding up the totals of 
this massa fluttuante. The variants are classified: (I) lines added: (a) in pa- 
pyri, (b) in ancient editions, (c) in quotations, (d) in manuscripts; (II) lines 
omitted, with the same subdivisions; (III) lines athetized (a) by Zenodotus, 
(b) by Aristarchus, (c) by others; (IV) lines with noteworthy variants, sub- 
divided like the two first divisions. I have checked the list against my publi- 
cations for divisions I and II, and against an unpublished collection of athe- 
tized lines for A—O, and for ©. I have profited by doing so, and must grate- 
fully acknowledge the detection of the following errors in my work: The fail- 
ure to discuss A 8279-°, 836% (rather more probably between ll. 834 and 837 


1 It would be merely a quibble to point to the fact that there are manuscripts con- 
taining only a portion of the poems; and the fact that there are manuscripts without 
the Catalogue is only on a par with this. 


2 Ludwich’s strongest argument (Homervulg. 42) was that no manuscript contained 
the wording of the Aristarchean text. The fact that they all contain (with fewer or more 
additions) his lines must now turn the scale in the opposite direction. 


3 The differences we can detect are in some cases small, but so is the material with 
which we have to work. Notice that even from Aelian’s frequent quotations it would be 
impossible to prove that he was not using Wolf’s edition (cf. Class Phil., XXIV [1929], 
332-34). 
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there were six verses), and 838? is particularly regrettable because these plus 
verses were read by a papyrus of the Ptolemaic period now in Geneva. The 
first-mentioned verses are of especial interest because 827% correspond to 
® 202~4 in P Gerhard, and thus give an example of freifliegende Einschubverse 
to be added to those cited in my Index (p. 258). Next the omission of ® 250 
was classed (Amer. Jour. Phil., XX XVII [1916], 7) as an accident, but I 
should not now be quite so positive.! Nor should I for N 67 be as confident as 
I was in ibid., page 22. With the then-current ideas of Homeric style this 
speech formula seemed indispensable, but P Jouguet may force a readjust- 
ment of opinion upon this point. I have overlooked also some instances of 
“surface Corruption,”’ at B 271; v 82, 289, o 27; # 318; o 199; + 76—of which 
v 289 alone has possibly a slight chance of being something more serious. 
Finally I should have noticed the following lines in quotations: N 18 ({[Long] 
de subl. 9. 8); N 792% (Strabo 565); y 180% (Strabo 601) ;? y 302% (Strabo 38); 
y 496% (or 4942 Strabo 367) ; £ 187¢ (Plut. De prof. in virt. 82); r 163¢ (Clemens 
Al. viii. 116 [Migne]) ; and the omission of x 16 by Plut. De vita et poesi Hom. 
B 82. 

I should be glad to stop at this point, but am compelled to add that Can- 
tarella’s list is greatly in need of correction. To illustrate I will give the in- 
stances from A as a sample.’ 

The most conspicuous error concerns 265, the Theseus line, which is 
classed both as added and omitted (an obvious contradiction) in ancient 
editions. In reality we have no evidence about ancient editions in connection 
with this line; there is no Ptolemaic papyrus to testify; the line is not found in 
the three‘ a-papyri at present known; it is quoted by Dio Chrysostomos, and 
by Pausanias; and is found in only a portion of the manuscripts. We may in- 
fer that it was not read by Aristarchus, and that it was found in texts like 
those of the Ptolemaic papyri, from which it passed in a roundabout fashion 
to the quoters. On Cantarella’s system it should have been classified as omit- 
ted by papyri and manuscripts—an incomplete description of its status. 

The other examples are: 

4-9. Omitted in ancient editions: we know of one edition that had two 
lines of its own instead of 1-8, and another of which something of the same 
sort was probably true. 


1 Cantarella’s assertion that & 219 is omitted in a papyrus I cannot verify. I know 
no papyrus for @ 66-302. Probably its basis is that @ 213 is omitted (haplography) in 
several manuscripts, a fact otherwise not noted. 


2 And elsewhere; cf. Class. Phil., XXIV (1929), 331. The place(s) of its insertion is 
doubtful. 


3 Cantarella’s list consists of thirty-four items. Of these I criticize five and add 
seven others. 


4 The third (3 p P Col. 472) has just been published by Keyes, Amer. Jour. Phil., L 
(1929), 255-56. 
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178. Mention of the fact that this line is omitted in a papyrus probably 
breaks the promise! to take no notice of fatti di natura puramente paleografica. 
The line was present in P Rylands 48. 

208-9. No note. The lines were athetized (SA here and at 216) by Zeno- 
dotus. 

219-20. No note. For this distich Zenodotus read but one line, and that 
quite different. 

222. No note. Probably athetized to judge by the strong efforts to de- 
fend it, and the vague dwvara: dbereio Oar of SA. 

366-92. No note. Athetized by Aristarchus. 

400. No note. Zenodotus, ®oiBos "AmddAwv for TladAds "AOjvn. 

447. Athetized by Aristarchus; probably a misprint for 444. 

447, Omitted in ancient editions; Zenodotus’ text had one line for 446—47, 
but it is neither 446 nor 447. 

464°. Added in ancient editions. All that is known of the line is that it 
appears before or after 464 in some manuscripts, and that three of the 
a-papyri do not contain it. 

486. Before this verse stand in P Vitelli, at least, two non-vulgate verses. 
No notice is taken of them by Cantarella. 

Now the same sort of a list can be drawn up for Cantarella’s treatment of 
any other book of the Jliad, and his treatment of the Odyssey seems no better, 
though there the opportunity for error is less, and I have checked it less 
rigorously.” It is clear therefore that we cannot build on these statistics. I 
regret this because a table exhibiting the pertinent facts would be most valu- 


able.’ From this catalogue the most we can learn is a rough idea of the mass 
of fluctuation that there is. 


1 This sort of thing is not as trivial as may be thought. To illustrate: A manuscript 
(Heidelberg, Pal. 45) omits ¢ 224-316, the second hand noting that there is a lacuna of 
ninety-three lines. That is important for establishing the relationship between this 
manuscript and Vindob. phil. 5 (which has the same lacuna) just because the omission 
is obviously an accident; and for the same reason the fact is clearly irrelevant to the 
present problem. Nevertheless it is recorded, and provides about 5 per cent of Can- 
tarella’s total for the Odyssey. The recording of the fact that some writers of papyri 
and manuscripts did not regard B 494-877 (374 lines, over 20 per cent of Cantarella’s 
total for the Iliad) as worth copying is quite on a par with this. 


? That is, I have not examined the athetized line systematically. 


§ To construct one would be quite a feat, even if only the typographical difficulties 
are considered. Beyond that, it must for the sake of clearness be based on a reconstruc- 
tion of an archetype (in spite of the unavoidable errors involved) rather than on a mod- 
ern textus receptus. It must show the gaps in our evidence also; it must distinguish be- 
tween the two classes of papyri; it must examine critically the statements about the 
ancient editors, perhaps distinguishing between the statements of $A and those of 
SBGT; and above all it must take the risk of winnowing the chaff from the grain. Can- 
tarella’s treatment is open to criticism on all these points. 
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The problem is to account for this fluctuation in the lines cf the text. The 
most likely explanation, when regard is had to the quantity and quality of 
the variants, is that an Athenian sixth-century text (let us call it x) is being 
transmitted with more or less copious additions of lines,! that were manu- 
factured, or taken from other poems, during the period in question. The proc- 
ess parallels closely the transmission of the a-text, the difference being in the 
size of the interpolations, which, however, reflects merely the differences in 
purpose and in ability between the two periods. But the concept of a sacro- 
sanct text—canonico ed intangibile; trasmesso in una quasi assoluta integrita— 
precludes for Cantarella any such explanation, and forces him to conclude 
“che tutto cid che nella tradizione e incerto deriva da epoca anteriore alla 
prima vulgata, ossia al primo testo scritto.”’ 

This conclusion (ef. p. 271) is the climax of the second chapter (pp. 33- 
77), which gives a “breve storia critica del testo d’Omero.”’ In it the best 
part is the argument for a Pisistratean text, wisely referred “‘piutosto ad un 
periodo che ad un preciso momento cronologicamente sicuro ed identificabile 
ad personam’’; but the part of most immediate interest is the effort to trace 
the origin of this text. Before it, about 700 B.c., are placed the editions of 
Chios and Marseilles, if not the earliest, at least among the earliest editions 
of the text. The dating seems to me absolutely impossible,? and forces an im- 
probable hypothesis that these editions were known to Aristarchus only at 
second or third hand through the works of intervening editors. This is a sec- 
ond error that is fundamental for Cantarella’s theory. 

We are thus within a few generations of Homer, who was born and lived 
in Chios toward the close of the ninth century. He was the author of the 
Iliad, but to attribute to him the Odyssey (p. 69) “@ un assurdo dal punto di 
vista estetico, come da quello storico”’—a remark to which I can subscribe 
whole-heartedly, although it will presumably meet with objections from the 
neo-unitarians.’ The Odyssey was from the start composed in writing, while 
between the composition of the Jliad and its reduction to written form elapsed 
a period of one hundred to one hundred and fifty years (p. 73) “nei quali il 
poema, affidato agli aedi, discendenti e conterranei del poeta, fu diffuso oral- 
mente verso l’occidente, e, specie per l’azione protettiva del metro, in una 
relativa integrita.”’ 


1 Frinkel, in a review (Gott. Gel. Aziz. [1926], pp. 237-48) of my book, The External 
Evidence for Interpolation in Homer (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1925), has presented the 
best argument for the view that in a limited number of cases there may also have been 
a cutting of the w-text. His arguments are worthy of careful consideration, but I am 
of the opinion that they can be met, although this is not the place to attempt it. 


2 Cf. my External Evidence, pp. 37-41. Roemer’s work seems to have been neglected 
by Cantarella. 


3 It is, however, hard to forecast their behavior, and Cantarella may still find him- 
self welcomed as a convert, or as a near-convert at least. 
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The third chapter (pp. 78-103) is devoted to the Polystichos, an edition 
three citations of which made by Seleucus are preserved in the scholia. These 
Cantarella prints, discusses the opinions of other scholars,! and argues most 
unconvincingly for the early date (ca. 700 B.c.) and the former importance of 
the Polystichos. According to him there was a time when the Polystichos best 
represented “lo stato ancora incerto e fluttuante del testo d’Omero, fissato 
oramai, ma ancora troppo vicino al periodo in cui aveva subito le pid notevoli 
modificazioni.”” But after the formation at Athens in the sixth century of the 
vulgate on the basis of the editions of Chios and Marseilles, this text absorbed 
for unknown reasons part of the Polystichos, and then drove the latter out 
of use, though it continued, “‘negletta e nascosta, a sopravvivre in qualche 
esemplare fino all’epoca imperiale in un oblio dal quale la trasse solo, e per 
poco, qualche curioso ricercatore di archeologia omerica.”’ Seleucus himself 
knew it only at second hand or he would have used it better; his citations are 
like bits of flotsam from a great shipwreck. 

Such is the theory of Cantarella, and I shall not argue against it in detail; 
because I believe that any such dating of any of the editions cited in the 
scholia is not open to discussion, and that those not used by Aristarchus will 
be among the latest of them.? 

The statistics with which the chapter closes call for some brief mention. 
The table of papyri is a rearrangement of that published by Allen (Homer, 
pp. 299-300), but leaves a glaring error uncorrected. P 19 cont. A 404-47 with 
no “‘plus verses”’ is ascribed to the second or third century B.c. The sigillum is 
wrong, but no matter; the papyrus is P Fayum 5, and dates from the second 
or third century a.p., for which date the absence of plus verses in it could have 
been predicted. When this error is corrected, and it is noted that P 37 cont. 
B 95-210 without plus verses (2a. P Tebt. 4) dates* from the latter part of the 
century, the chronological succession of papyri with “plus verses’”’ and papyri 
without them becomes obvious.‘ Instead of heeding it, or Allen’s remarks 

1 Allen’s remark, “There is nothing to show that the copy Plato used on this oc- 
casion was not the worst of rodbercxor,” is misunderstood, the inference drawn being 
that Allen put the Polystichos before Plato. Berard too is unduly criticized. Berard 
takes no great interest in the Polystichos, but, liking the word, writes much about ‘‘poly- 


stichoi.”” Such a use of the word may prove a nuisance—Cantarella finds it such—but 
that is the most to be said. 

2 The term zodtarixos could have been applied by Seleucos to any edition longer 
than the a-text. He applied it, as his use of the article shows, only to one such text; but 
what that was c:nnot now be determined. It would have suited the Pergamene edi- 
tion, or some, otherwise unknown, abortive attempt, to bring out as a rival to the 
a-text an edition that contained a number of “‘plus verses.’’ Perhaps 1p P Vitelli and 
la P Berol 9774 belong in this context. 

3 Cf. Grenfell and Hunt, op. cit., p. 69. 

4 The absence of “plus verses” in 3a P Rylands 49 is not significant, since this scrap 
contains only six lines. The one thing requiring comment, then, is the presence of plus 
verses in one of the latest of these papyri, and that is no serious difficulty. 
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about the “disadvantages in a numerical method,’”’ Cantarella proceeds to 
average these papyri in a lump, and continues to do the same with the quota- 
tions reaching results that I can only regard as fallacious. Furthermore, when 
Cantarella speaks of the papyri not included in his table as pochi; e non molto 
importanti, he is in error. P Jouguet is by all odds the most important Ptole- 
maic papyrus of the Odyssey yet published; the Heidelberg fragments have 
added greatly to our knowledge of this text of @®@XW; and P Brit. Mus. Lit. 
Pap. 251 gives us for the first time what is at least an approach to a variation 
in the structure of the poems. It shows also very well the danger of averaging. 
For 11 lines (M 128-38) it differs only verbally from the vulgate; in 15 lines 
(249-63) it contains but one “plus verse’’; of another column it has 18 lines 
corresponding to 20 (176-95) of the vulgate,! but the text is widely different; 
and then in the missing portion between 195 and 249 there was either a plus 
of 10 or a minus of 14 verses. 

The fourth chapter (pp. 104-222) contains an Elenco critico of the verses 
that constitute the massa fluttuante with the avowed purpose of showing the 
probability that they all, or nearly all, have a common origin. First the added 
verses are passed in review, the passages being printed with short comments 
on the relative merits of the varying versions. This is followed by lists without 
comment of the verses “‘omitted”’ in part of the tradition, and then come lists 
of the lines that contain noteworthy variants. The last is in my opinion the 
most valuable part; for it is useful to have these facts brought together, and 
I know of no other effort to assemble them. The attempt to prove a common 
origin seems to me to break down. The common character stressed is their 
repetitive and formulaic nature, but this is far from being able to prove the 
conclusion desired. 

The remainder of the book comprises a fifth chapter (pp. 228-40) headed 
“Caratteristiche formali ed intrinseche dei versi sopra elencati. Probabile 
origine e storia di essi, specialmente in rapporto alla polistica. Importanza 
della polistica nella storia del testo omerico,” and a Conclusion (pp. 240-59) 
headed ‘‘La questione delle origine e la tradizione? del testo alla luce dei fatti 
sopra esposti. Saggio di una teoria delle origini.’” Many points are discussed 
interestingly,’ but I shall not attempt to follow the discussion in detail; partly 
because the review has already become long, partly because my point of view 
is so fundamentally different from that of the author. I shall close, therefore, 
with a report of his opinion of the relations between the two texts. The vul- 
gate continues the edition of Chios, which is the genuine tradition of Homer’s 


1 Even this difference is probably not real. One line seems to have been dropped 
accidentally, and a plus verse followed immediately. Cf. my reconstruction, Jour. Egypt. 
Arch., XIV (1928), 78-81. 

* There follow (pp. 263-72) excellent indexes. 


5 Cf., for instance, the remark (p. 242) on “‘la favolosa storiella della cronaca di 
Dictys’’ and the reconstruction of the Iliad ‘“‘puramente arbitraria, se non fantastica, 
come chiunque pud vedere” that has been based upon it. 
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poem; the Polystichos represents the form that his poem had taken during the 
period of oral transmission in the mouths of the dow&oc who lacked his genius, 
but were more deeply impregnated with the traditional technique of the epos. 
In epigrammatic form, which we are warned not to take too literally, it may 
be said (236) ‘“‘che la polistica sia preomerica, la vulgata omerica.”’ 

G. M. Bo.uine 


Onto State UNIVERSITY 


Erinnerungen, 1848-1928. By Unricn von WiLAMow1Tz-MOELLEN- 
porF. Zum 80 Geburtstag, Dezember 22, 1928. Leipzig: K. F. 
Koehler, 1929. 


At the very beginning of this review I must say that I despair of doing 
justice to this volume. The personality of the author, incisive, and evidently 
long accustomed to be a dominating one, pervades the book. His judgments 
are positive to a degree, often ruthless—a hand of steel never covered by 
the velvet glove; still, a note of dissent stirred by page after page would spoil 
every effort of candid valuation. The reviewer’s task, I say, is a trying one. 
Let me say at once that those chapters which precede his becoming Privat- 
dozent at Berlin (1874), which include also his serving as a common soldier 
in the Franco-German War of 1870-71, are the most attractive and may be 
read with calm satisfaction and unruffled feelings: his childhood in the pater- 
nal manor-house in a Slavic environment; his life as Schiiler at Schulpforta 
(he insists on Pforte)—perhaps the best chapter in the entire volume; then 
his study of classical philology at Bonn and Berlin, where his Ph.D. was 
hastened by the outbreak of the war, July, 1870. A whole year was thus 
taken out of his preparatory period, and his recollections of his sojourn in 
France are full of significant, often picturesque, detail. His Wanderjahre, 
1871-72, in Italy, especially in Rome, in Greece in the spring of 1873, again 
in Italy from May, 1873, to April, 1874, are in every way delightful, although 
even here it is impossible to adopt his likes—and particularly his dislikes. 
He never taught in a Gymnasium. He was Privatdozent at Berlin from au- 
tumn, 1874, to Easter, 1876; ordinarius, or full professor, at Greifswald from 
1876 to 1883 (from his twenty-eighth to his thirty-fifth year); in Géttingen 
from 1883 to 1897; and then he went to Berlin where he remained. He 
married Mommsen’s eldest daughter in 1878 and dedicated this biography 
to her for the Golden Wedding. Of his contacts with other scholars, not 
only with German, but also with French, English, Italian, Greek, and (a 
few) American, there is an abundance of data in his stirring pages. His judg- 
ments, as a rule, are the opposite of De mortuis nil nisi bene, and it is des- 
perately difficult to separate his verdicts on persons and characters from 
his estimate of work and works; these iudicia are, in the main, severe and 
bitter. When we pass in review his slurs or outright depreciation or conde- 
scending notice of men like Ritschl, Baehrens, Lucian Miiller, Nissen, 
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Lachmann, even Haupt, Kiessling (his colleague at Greifswald), Ernst 
Curtius, Emil Hiibner, Leutsch, Vahlen (p. 284), and particularly Adolph 
Kirchhoff,! then one is puzzled. His estimate of Nietzsche, on the other 
hand (pp. 128 ff.), I cordially accept. This “philosopher’’ of Mephistophe- 
lian denial of all the foundations had been at Schulpforta also. ‘““Ob ihm die 
Selbstvergétterung und die Blasphemien gegen Sokratik und Christentum 
Sieg verleihen werden, lehre die Zukunft.” In his estimate of the native 
aspirations of a given personality Wilamowitz sometimes borrows from 
Socrates but he reduces the dawonov of the Attic sage to “Daemon,” which 
I do not like. In his own gallery of praise and approval we meet older men, 
especially Otto Jahn, even more so the Dioscuri of Bonn, Biicheler and 
Usener. Still he declined a call to Bonn because he did not wish to be the 
“tritagonist” of these two (p. 208); of Lagarde of Géttingen he speaks with 
high regard, and so too of his nearer contemporaries Diels, Leo, and Kaibel. 
His range of reading is wide, still his judgment of Clement of Alexandria 
and of Augustine of Tagaste is wide of the mark.? Even fifty years ago 
when Dr. Gildersleeve had committed to me the reports on Hermes, the 
sweeping manner of Wilamowitz often impressed me like grasping a nettle. 

The tragedy of Europe which began in August, 1914, has unmistakably 
cast a dark shadow over much of the autobiography, and Wilamowitz pays 
his respects to the new régime in Prussia as it came in November, 1918, 
with fearless frankness or with a hopelessness that is kin to despair (p. 177 
bottom; ef. ochlos, p. 293; also p. 255). 

As to Mommsen’s glorification of Caesar and depreciation of Cicero, 
Wilamowitz’ judgment is sound (p. 75). This volume abounds of course in 
obiter dicta of great felicity: thus on textual conjecture by young students 
(p. 100), on history and philology (p. 101): ‘‘Die Wissenschaft kennt keine 
mpocwmroAnyia (p. 102). The present reviewer has long freed himself from the 
traditional and one-sided aesthetical conception of classical antiquity and 
holds to the historical and moral. So he cannot accept, let alone adopt, many 
ecstatic utterances so characteristic of this Hellenist as the belief that Hel- 
lenic mythology modified or entered into the origins of Christianity (p. 133): 
“Das Gebet des wahren Gottes lautet: ‘du sollst dir ein Bildniss und ein 
Gleichniss machen.’”’ William II is referred to quite fairly and objectively. 

In conclusion may I be permitted to say this: The sober and fair valua- 
tions and reports in the third volume of Sandys’ History of Classical Scholar- 
ship seem to me to gain when placed side by side with Wilamowitz. Thus 
Ritschl appears in that British gallery (pp. 139 ff.) in an appreciative survey 
which I believe will endure. Sandys ranks Ritschl higher than Haupt (see 

1To whom the present writer owes much of his inspiration and aims in his begin- 
nings. 

2 Augustine's struggle for a spiritual zod or, his gradual emancipation from the 


classical world, his insistence on the Christian faith when challenged for the collapse 
of the Western Empire—his faith as expressed in De civitate dei is a monumental thing. 
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also Gildersleeve’s Nachruf and characterization of Ritschl as an academic 
teacher in the initial volume of the American Journal of Philology). If Wila- 
mowitz seems to know little of British scholarship, then we must not wonder 
that he virtually ignored transatlantic classical philology. May I here be per- 
mitted to refer to my ‘‘Klassische Studien und klassischer Unterricht in den 
Vereinigten Staaten, Neue Jahrbiicher (1902) (Sandys, III, 455). In conclu- 
sion I recall an utterance of Pindar’s: “It is impossible to conceal one’s in- 
born character [7d ovyyevés 790s],”’ and, for the present reviewer, it is equally 
impossible to value briefly a life and character so polymorphous as that of 
the Berlin Hellenist. 


E. G. SILER 
New York UNIVERSITY 


Platon. By AuGcustTE Dtés, Ch. H. les Grands Ceeurs. Paris: E. Flam- 
marion, 1930. 


The modesty of M. Diés would not submit this little volume for review in 
a technical journal. But in the ever swelling flood of the literature of popular- 
ization it must be singled out as one of the few introductions to the study of 
Plato that deserve a place on the shelf that contains Emerson’s essay, Pater’s 
Plato and Platonism, Faguet’s Pour qu’on lise Platon, and Mill’s review of 
Grote. The comparison will perhaps surprise, for M. Diés’ book is in appear- 
ance much simpler than any of these, though in fact it rests upon a surer 
foundation of critical scholarship. It presents in the first place a vivid and 
plausible reconstruction of the life and spiritual experience of Plato, which 
contains the essentials of all that is of value in the biographical romances of 
Wilamowitz and Howald, with none of their errors and exaggerations. And, 
second, it gives, expressed largely in avowed or latent paraphrase of many of 
Plato’s finest passages, a description of his ethical and political idealism and 
of the reaction and growth by which he won his way from the materialism, 
the pragmatism, the ethical nihilism, and the relativism that environed his 
youth, to a fixed faith in spiritual realities, the sovereignty of ethics, and the 
primacy of soul. There are, of course, to be found in the works to which I 
have compared M. Diés’ book many aspects of Platonism, many subtle 
apercus, brilliant epigrams, and much philosophic dialectic which exceed his 
scope, or rather his present purpose. But its sweetness, its temperate elo- 
quence, its sanity and sense of proportion, its complete freedom from preju- 
dice, extravagance, and the errors of philological scholasticism, make it the 
best, if not always the most stimulating and suggestive, available introduction 
to Platonism. A student who committed it to memory would have still much 
to learn; he would have nothing to unlearn. The most exacting criticism could 
only repeat the judgment of authority—nihil obstat. 

Pau. SHOREY 
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Plato: Timaeus, Critias, Cleitophon, Menexenus, Epistles. Translated 
by R. G. Bury. London: Loeb Classical Library, 1929. 


Yet another translation of the Timaeus. Dr. Bury’s version is of course 
correct and is often felicitous in its phrasing. The Introduction is brief but 
sane. We must give Plato “the credit of making a brave effort in the Timaeus 
to master and set down the best that was then known about the world of 
nature and of man” (p. 15). No attention is paid to the speculations of Dr. 
Erich Frank and of Professor Taylor and to the hypothesis that the Timaeus 
expresses not Plato’s views but a fourth- or fifth-century Pythagoreanism. He 
is right again on the relation of the Timaeus to the Phaedo (p. 5), ““A thorough- 
going teleological explanation of the universe is what Plato desiderated in the 
Phaedo and what he attempts to provide in the Timaeus’’; and he correctly 
estimates the place of the 7’imaeus among the Platonic writings (p. 13), ““No 
unprejudiced reader would venture to claim that ‘the Timaeus and the 
Timaeus alone, enables us to recognize Platonism as a complete and coherent 
system of monistic idealism’ or to assert that ‘the Timaeus furnishes us with a 
master-key, whereby alone we may enter into Plato’s secret chambers.’ ” 

The notes, both textual and exegetical, are reduced to the indispensable 
minimum. But the mathematics of the harmonic intervals in the World Soul 
is worked out in detail. As I said long ago, I doubt whether there is yet any 
interpretation offered of this passage which satisfies all the conditions. On the 
main point I am glad to see that Dr. Bury is sound. The “same,’’ the “other,”’ 
and “essence” in the World Soul are in some sort an allegorical expression of 
the logical and psychological analyses of the Sophist. How some critics can 
still persist in saying that there is no connection passes my comprehension. 

Dr. Bury’s version agrees with my corrections of previous editors and 
translators at 18 A, 19 B, 21 A, 29 B, 27 C, 27 D, 31 B “Living Creature’’; 
35 B, 38 B, 39 E, 40 B, 40 C, 44C, 51 CD, 52 C, 53 E, 55 A, 55 D, 56 B, 
61 D, 64 AB, 65 D, 77 BC. He disregards my tentative suggestions at 18 D, 
22 A, 37 A, 38 D, 40 D, 46 E, 48 D, 57 B, 66 A, 82 A, 84 A, 84 E. In 47 D he 
evades the difficulty about dwvy xpyo.pov by emending xpyortexdv.! 

In the Critias he translates all the passages correctly about which excep- 
tion was taken in Classical Philology, XXI (1926), 374-75. In Menexenus 
236 B, I think ef ya) ddix@ ye is rather “T ought to be able’’ than “If I am not 
mistaken.”? In 243 E wap’ éAmida should be constructed, I think, with rois 
dAAous “EAAnot. The meaning is not that they consorted . . . . beyond men’s 
hopes with the other Greeks, but that their friendliness to one another sur- 
prised the other Greeks. 

The treatment of the Hpistles is also refreshingly sane (p. 392): “It would 
seem that the swing of the pendulum has now gone too far in the other direc- 
tion; and the most reasonable view is that the two great letters VII and VIII 


Ct. ATP. x, Sl. 
2 Cf. Rep. 608 D, Charmides 156 A, Rep. 430 E. 
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are really from Plato’s hand, while all the rest are fabrications after his man- 
ner.”’ I doubt the genuineness of the viith and viiith, and Professor Bury him- 
self expresses some doubts in the special introductions and notes. But it is 
at least an arguable question. In 316 C, woAAjs 8% dmrepias ovens repi ce 
tovtwv dv eurepov ede yeyovevar, the meaning, I think, is not “And in your 
case I was quite without experience of those points regarding which experience 
was required.” The inexperience is that of Dionysius himself. The clumsy use 
of wepé oe in the periphrasis is frequent in the letters, and the gibe is an imita- 
tion of Timaeus 55 D, dmeipov dv Eureapov xpewv eva. In 317 C may not 
daBddAovow mean “set us at odds” rather than “‘slander’’? In 320 D, Epistle 
IV, Avxotpyov éxeivoy dpxaiov dodeiEwv, the translation “prepare yourself to 
play the part of that ancient worthy Lycurgus” repeats an error fully ex- 
plained in Classical Philology, July, 1927, page 444, where it is shown that 
apxatov means “‘a back number.”’ By a singular coincidence Professor Taylor 
in Mind, July, 1927, corrects the same error in Professor Post’s version, but 
without the reasons given in Classical Philology, and of course without the 
argument that this disparaging use of dpxatov would be impossible for Plato. 
Dr. Bury’s lapse into this error—if it is an error—supplies for an American 
an amusing comment on Taylor’s rebuke to Professor Post that an associate 
professor ought to know better. 

In Epistle vii. 326 A, rapacxevys Gavpaorns cannot be “marvellous over- 
hauling.” 329 D, dveAduBave, is not “was for receiving us all back.’”’ In 334C, 
TavTa €ipytat ravra THs TvpPovrAns évexa. is not, I think, “‘all this has been said 
by way of counsel” but “for the sake of,”’ that is, “by way of preparation for.” 
335 D, da rdons Tis dpxis, is not “throughout all his empire,” but rather, with 
Howald, ‘‘wiihrend seiner ganzen Regierung.” 340 A, r@ Aoywope TovTw KaTa- 
cadvpdpevos, “Blindfolded myself with this argumentation.”’ So most interpre- 
ters take it. But may not ro Aoywru@ be construed with ropevoua: and xata- 
kadvyapuevos merely express Plato’s feelings? Cf. Phaedrus 237 A, éyxaAupd- 
pevos. In 347 D éuvjo6n A€ywv is not quite “remembered to tell me.” 


Pau. SHOREY 


Les nouveaux aspects de la question de Troie. By CHARLES VELLAY. 
Paris: 95 Boulevard Raspail, 1930. Pp. 136. 


When Doerpfeld uncovered the great wall known as the Sixth City at 
Hissarlik in 1894, and published in 1902 the two volumes of his T’roja und 
Ilion, it seemed that here at last the end of a controversy had been reached. 
In this book Doerpfeld definitely placed Troy at Hissarlik, the camp of the 
Greeks on the Hellespont between Sigeum and Rhoeteum, and he assumed that 
the Scamander had abandoned the bed through which it flowed in the days 
of Priam. For about fifteen years the views of Doerpfeld were unchanged, 
but in 1916 an army officer, von Diest, wrote a military paper to prove that 
the unprotected nature of the Dardanelles made it impossible for the Greeks 
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to encamp there, as their rear would be open to attack from the hostile 
Chersonese, hence the camp must have been pitched elsewhere. Besika Bay 
alone seemed to him a fit place for a camp intended to carry on a siege against 
a city in the Troad. Besika Bay has a rather good harbor and offers a long 
front for the drawing up of ships; it is on the Aegean about five miles south 
and west of Hissarlik. 

Others and then Doerpfeld have seized upon this Besika theory; thus 
abandoning the accepted belief that the Greeks made their camp on the 
Dardanelles, and also canceling the arguments which had been advanced to 
show that the Scamander had shifted its course subsequent to the Trojan 
War. Because Homer everywhere represents the Greeks as encamped near 
the Hellespont, it was necessary for the Besika Bay advocates to assume that 
the name Hellespont was applied to large areas of the Aegean, and they had 
no difficulty in finding numerous writers who used the word Hellespont in this 
wider sense. 

The author, Dr. Vellay, attacks the Besika Bay theory with a force, a 
skill, and a learning I have rarely seen equaled, and he shows that it rests on 
an astounding ignorance of Homer and a failure to understand the simplest 
Greek, when other authors are quoted. It is unfair to pick out for praise any 
of his arguments, as they are so many and so strong, and he seems to me cor- 
rect in every particular. His crushing arguments, advanced with such broad 
knowledge and convincing logic, must be regarded as the end of the Besika 
Bay theory. His attack on the arguments that in Homer and in later writers 
the Hellespont often includes parts of the Aegean shows that the advocates 
of that theory again and again quoted part of a sentence to support their 
arguments, when the full sentence proved just the opposite, and that generally 
the meaning of an abbreviated phrase escaped them. He proves that from 
Homer on the Greeks never gave the name Hellespont to the waters west or 
south of Sigeum. 

Next he takes up the Hissarlik-Troja theory and reaches the distressing 
conclusion that nothing of any value has come from all the great labor under- 
gone by Schliemann and Doerpfeld, nothing except the negative proof that 
Troy could never have been at Hissarlik. However, the walls at Hissarlik 
must be explained, as they are there and furnish a proof of something, but 
what is that something? From this poimt our author is not dogmatic and he 
only surmises, but he is rather inclined to accept the ideas advanced by Seyk 
in his Das wahre und richtige Troja-Ilion (Prague, 1926). In this work Seyk 
returns to the arguments of Boetticher, so bitterly contested by Schliemann 
and Doerpfeld, that Hissarlik was simply a necropolis where the dead had 
been burned or buried for ages and where the dead were protected by walls, 
but Seyk adds to this the novel theory that here the Greeks placed their dead, 
and the great walls now found are the walls the Greeks hastily erected during 
the action of the Iliad, when they were in terror because of the absence of 
Achilles. It was always a great disappointment to Doerpfeld that on one side 
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of the city the walls were entirely missing, but he explained this by the assump- 
tion that the material from the walls on that side had been used by neighbor- 
ing builders. Seyk holds that the missing walls were nothing else than the 
Greek army, and that to have built walls in the rear would have shut the 
Greeks out of their own fortifications. Of course, if these walls were built by 
the Greeks, they would have built them only in front, and on the flanks, for 
walls in the rear would have cut them off from their own supplies and their 
own reinforcements. This explanation of the lack of walls on one side is novel 
and shrewd, but it is not convincing, unless we already knew that these walls 
at Hissarlik were built by Greeks. Homer demolishes the whole theory which 
would place the walls built by the Greeks on a hill remote from the Darda- 
nelles, since in H 460 ff. Zeus comforted the envious fears of Poseidon by 
assuring him that when the Greeks depart he can cast down these walls and 
hurl them into the sea, so that they shall utterly disappear. In the Introduc- 
tion to M it is told how all the streams of the Troad united their waters to 
demolish the walls built by the Greeks, how the sands covered the spot where 
they had stood, and how the site became smooth again along the shores of the 
Hellespont. The fact that these walls disappeared, that water overwhelmed 
them, and that they were covered without a trace by the sands along the 
shores of the Hellespont, makes absurd the notion that strong walls on a hili 
and remote from the sea were the very walls built and abandoned by the 
Greeks. These lines in the Iliad were written to explain why it was that in the 
time of their composition no traces of these walls were left. They existed only 
in the imagination of the poet. 

Seyk attempts to locate Troy at Kara Your, about five miles east of 
Hissarlik, a site similar to that already chosen by Strabo. Dr. Vellay rejects 
this as being out of harmony with Homer, and believes that it is the duty of 
scholars to start afresh the search for the remains or situation of Homeric Troy. 

I have immense respect for the learning and the judgment of the author 
of the book I am reviewing, but it seems to me that he fails to do justice to 
the claims of Hissarlik, since when I visited the Troad it seemed to me to 
satisfy the poetic conditions of the Zliad, but I rely far more on the judgment 
of the ripened scholar, Walter Leaf. He visited the Troad several times, he 
took with him a most thorough knowledge of Homer, and he went as a 
doubter. The third time he visited this region he searched out nearly every 
place mentioned in the Trojan Catalogue, he tested all parts of the Troad, and 
then he wrote, “One thing at least has passed for me beyond all doubt, the 
poet who wrote these lines has put into living words a tradition founded on real 
fighting in this very place’’ (Troy, p. 169), and he more than once stresses the 
fact that he cannot find a single error in the descriptions of the Jlliad when 
applied to Hissarlik and the surrounding regions. 

Few things are more regrettable than the loss of standing which Doerp- 
feld has experienced in recent years. So long as he confined himself to his own 
field he was the outstanding figure among classical discoverers, but when he 
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abandoned his specialty and took up literary criticism and conjecture his 
vagaries in this realm have for the moment dimmed the reputation of his 
great accomplishments. In a like manner, the crushing arguments in this 
book, against the Besika Bay theory and the extension of the name Hellespont 
to include the Aegean, seem in strange company when joined to the assump- 
tion that the mighty walls at Hissarlik are the remains of the fortifications 
erected in a few hours by the Greeks as a makeshift protection during the 
absence of Achilles, walls which the poet tells us were thrown down by Apollo 
almost as soon as erected, and later were obliterated and hidden in the sands 
of the Dardanelles. 


Joun A. Scorr 
NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY 


Aristotle, “The Physics.”” With an English translation by Pair H. 
WICKSTEED and Francis M. Cornrorp. Loeb Classical Library. 
London: William Heinemann, Ltd.; New York: G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons, 1929. 


The writer of this translation, we are told in the biographical Preface, 
went back to Aristotle from his own special studies in the poetry of Dante and 
the philosophy of the Middle Ages. The translation, a labor of many years, 
was offered to the Loeb Library in 1924 and accepted. At the time of Mr. 
Wicksteed’s death he had revised only a part of it and the task of correction, 
completion, and largely of annotation was intrusted to Professor Cornford. 
This makes the application of a strict criticism both difficult and perhaps un- 
necessary. The translation and interpretation of the Physics call for an 
expert, in both Greek and philosophy. Mr. Wicksteed was evidently not an 
expert and his work, despite many interesting qualities and even after the cor- 
rections of Mr. Cornford, sometimes in the footnotes only, remains amateur- 
ish. It contains inaccuracies that cannot be justified even by what the Intro- 
duction calls its “frankly paraphrastic and expository character.” It is un- 
necessary to multiply examples. On the third page we find: 76 8 xaOoAov 
dAov Ti €oTiv. TOAAG yap repirapBave Womrep wEépy TO KaBodov (“And by calling 
the concrete ‘a whole’ I mean that it embraces in a single complex a diversity 
of constituent elements, factors or properties’). The Budé version correctly 
renders ‘‘et le général est une sorte de tout.” As I explained in my Unity 
of Plato’s Thought, “By a natural and inevitable metaphor both Plato and 
Aristotle speak of particulars and lower species as parts of the higher con- 
ceptual whole to which they are subordinated.” A footnote tries to justify the 
translation by a reference to De gen. et corr. 331 a 20, ‘where ‘air,’ ‘water,’ 
etc., are regarded as each of them constituting a single wav or xaOéAov and 
their attributes ‘moist,’ ‘warm,’ etc., as each constituting a xa’ é&acrov.”’ 
That is a complete misunderstanding of the passage. In 184 B 22 we read 
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“differing in shape and sub-characteristics” where the Budé correctly has 
“figure et forme.” 

I cannot extend this kind of comment to the whole volume. Many of the 
renderings or paraphrases are apt and illuminating. Many of the footnotes 
are helpful, and Mr. Cornford adds much good matter together with some 
things that are questionable. But the Greekless reader will never be quite 
safe. If he wishes to know as nearly as possible what Aristotle really said and 
meant he must resort to the German of Prantl or the French of M. Carteron 
or wait for the version in the series edited by Dr. Ross. 


Pau. SHOREY 


Theophrastus Metaphysics. With translation, commentary, and In- 
troduction by W. D. Ross and F. H. Foses. Oxford: Clarendon 
Press, 1929. $2.50. 


The so-called Metaphysics of Theophrastus is a not especially profound 
statement of the ultimate puzzles of metaphysics and criticism of the current 
solutions as they appeared to an intelligent but uninspired successor of 
Aristotle. There are about twenty pages of readable but rather slovenly Greek. 
The little treatise is not really very important, but so much is made of it by 
the histories of philosophy that it is a great convenience to have accessible 
this critical and, one might almost say, definitive edition. The collaboration 
of Professor Fobes is a guaranty that the constitution of the text, discussed 
in the thirty-two-page Introduction‘and in copious footnotes, meets all the 
requirements of the rigor of the modern critical game. The translation is, I 
believe, correct throughout. It would be captious to object that égaipwy «is 
KpeitTw Twa pepioa kai Oaorépay is perhaps not quite “raising it... . into a 
better and more divine region,” and that “impulse” is not the perfectly ade- 
quate word for éecis. 

Dr. Ross’s notes supply all the information needed and all, perhaps more 
than all, the relevant references to Plato and Aristotle. I have only one com- 
ment to add, and that is not a criticism. It is my inability to comprehend why 
Dr. Ross continues to expound at length the muddled ancient traditions about 
the Platonic ideas and numbers, the theory that numbers are intermediate 
between ideas and individual things, and the confounding of Plato with the 
“Pythagoreans,” together with the conjectures of the moderns about these 
matters, without the slightest warning to his readers that the entire tradition 
has been challenged as an obvious and easily explicable misunderstanding of 
particular Platonic texts, and that there is in fact not one iota of evidence to 
support it in the considerable mass of Plato’s later writings. 


PauL SHOREY 


1Cf.my Unity of Plato’s Thought, pp.82 ff.; De Platonis Idearum Doctrina, pp.31 ff.; 
“Ideas and Numbers Again,” Class. Phil., XXII, 213-18. 
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Gianfrancesco Pico della Mirandola on the Imagination. The Latin 
text with an Introduction, an English translation, and notes by 
Harry Capuan. “Cornell Studies in English,’ Vol. XVI. Yale 
University Press, 1930. 


This is a careful piece of work which will be useful to students of the 
Renaissance and of the history of psychology. The text is constructed from 
the editions of 1501 and 1507, and a table of corrigenda compiled by Pico him- 
self. The translation, with insignificant possible exceptions, is accurate, and 
the notes supply the needful references to Pico’s sources, with the exception 
possibly of the Stoics. 

Pico was educated under the influence of his more famous uncle, Giovanni, 
and was master of the ordinary Renaissance scholarship. His Latinity is clear, 
vigorous, and, with allowance for a few inadvertences, sufficiently correct. 
His main dependence is on the systematic treatise of Aristotle, De anima. But 
he is fairly well acquainted, either directly or through secondary sources, with 
Plato and the Platonists, and cites the commentators on Aristotle. He sensibly 
finds the alleged Platonic theory of innate ideas not incompatible with an 
Aristotelian psychology. For the Platonists, he thinks, admit that we forget 
the ideas at birth and must recover them through the operation of abstraction 
and generalization on the perceptions of the senses. He adopts from Boethius 
the mediaeval distinction between the reason and the intellect. He does not 
refine on disputed points, but takes the imagination broadly for everything 
between sense and reason. He very sensibly waives as irrelevant all questions 
of psychophysics and localization. He does not discuss the creative literary 
imagination; his main interest is practical and moral. The unregulated im- 
agination is the source of the monstrous diversity of opinions in philosophy 
and of errors in conduct. Pico considers the remedies in relation to the four 
chief causes of imagination, which are the physical temperament, the percep- 
tions of the senses, the operation of our judgment or will (which may be cor- 
rected), the influence of good and bad angels. Much that he says is sensible 
enough, but he has few if any true, subtle, and valuable psychological observa- 
tions, such as can be found in Vives, and such as Pico himself might have 
drawn from Themistius if he had really studied him. 

I note a few trifles that have caught my eye: 

Page 26: 4 rav davOevrwv oracis in Suidas is, I think, not “the state of 
things” but “the staying, the halt of the flow of impressions and opinions.” 
The ultimate, perhaps indirect, suggestion may come from Plato’s AaBovons 
Td npepetv (Phaedo 96 B). 

Page 50: Primum primitus exsequamur is, I think, not quite “let us begin 
at the very beginning.’ It is probably an attempt to translate the Aristotelian 
formula mp@rov dro Trav mpwrwv. 

Page 52: Why translate caelwm “climate” when it is a question of astrol- 


ogy? 
Pau. SHOREY 
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Love of Nature among the Greeks and Romans. By HENRY RusHTON 
FarrcLouen. “Our Debt to Greece and Rome Series.’”’ New 
York: Longmans, Green & Co., 1930. 


Professor Fairclough was designated and prepared for the writing of this 
book by his dissertation on The Attitude of the Greek Tragedians toward Nature 
(Toronto, 1897). He has read widely both in the original texts and in the 
modern literature of the subject, has gathered a great deal of material, and 
has made an interesting as well as a useful book. The theme has been abund- 
antly discussed, as his own Bibliography amply shows, and there was little 
that is new left to be said by the author or his reviewers. If I were required 
to criticize I could only say that Professor Fairclough protests with unnec- 
essary emphasis against the outworn commonplace that the ancients were in- 
sensitive to the beauty of nature, and that his enthusiasm for his subject 
sometimes tempts him to enlist in its service all his admirations. It may be 
true in some esoteric sense that ‘the Parthenon sculptures furnish the most 
convincing evidence we can present of the Greek love and enthusiasm for 
nature.” But if so, this sentiment may be stretched to cover the entire cult 
of beauty in the philosophy of Plato and in ancient literature and art. Is it 
certain that laetas segetes in Georgics i. 1 really means that the harvests were 
happy in the romantic and Wordsworthian sense? But where the result is so 
pleasing, why cavil for a strict and literal relevancy? 

Pau. SHOREY 


Uber Ciceros “Somnium Scipionis.” Von RicHarp Harper. “Schrift- 
en der Konigsberger Gelehrten Gesellschaft’’ (6. Jahr), Heft 3. 
Halle (Saale): Max Niemeyer Verlag, 1929. 


Here are thirty-six large pages of commentary with learned footnotes 
on the eleven small pages of Cicero’s Dream of Scipio. Professor Harder 
rightly recognizes the essential dependence on Plato, and disclaims the inten- 
tion of attempting further investigation of Cicero’s sources. What he gives 
is primarily a close analysis of the course of thought in Cicero, with indica- 
tions of the divergences from Plato and some speculation as to the reasons 
for them. The philologian’s faith in the unlimited power of Analyse, how- 
ever, soon involves him in what I am unable to distinguish from Quellen- 
forschung, but which he would perhaps distinguish by the fact that he does 
not attempt to name the intermediaries between Cicero and Plato. He be- 
lieves that the two pages on the vanity of fame (12-18) are a Hellenistic 
declamation incorporated in the main argument by Cicero so awkwardly 
that we can detect the junctures. For example, the words (16) “in quo vix 
dicere audeo quam multa hominum saecula teneantur,”’ said of the magnus 
annus, he thinks a rhetorical evasion unsuitable to the person of Scipio, and 
so betraying Cicero’s undigested source. Perhaps. But in view of Cicero’s 
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personal preoccupation with fame, and his observations in the poet Archias, 
I see no reason why he could not himself have extemporized these reflections 
with no further inspiration than his memories of Plato Rep. 486 A and 
Theaetet. 174 D ff., neither of which is mentioned, I believe, in Harder’s 
notes. Similarly I feel no need to look beyond Cicero’s own personality for 
the higher place, compared with Plato, which he assigns to the life of the 
statesman, that is, to the practical as opposed to the theoretic life. Plato 
himself, as Harder points out, sometimes, as e.g. Symp. 209 A, seems to as- 
sign the highest place to the (philosophic) statesman. But it is a mistake 
to find this idea in Phaedo 82 A, which is ironical. The woActixy dpery there is 
the unphilosophic virtue of the ordinary citizen, as indicated more explic- 
itly by the qualification rodurixny ye in Rep. 430 C. 

In general, my only criticism of Harder would be this, that he is over- 
confident in the powers of sheer philological analysis. On page 125, note 1, 
he undertakes to tell us precisely how Cicero (18 in fine) mistranslated a 
sentence of a hypothetical lost Greek source.! The student who so chooses, 
however, may disregard these ingenuities of speculation and profit by the 
wealth of interesting illustration collected in the footnotes. They are not 
absolutely exhaustive. I find, for example, nothing on parallels with Lu- 
cretius and on the astrology which Professor Murray discovers in the piece. 


PAUL SHOREY 


Lucian, Satirist and Artist. By Francis G. Auuinson. “Debt to 
Greece and Rome Series.’”’ Boston: Marshall Jones Co., 1926. 
Pp. 1x+204. $1.75. 


The first four short chapters are in a sense introductory. In the first three 
are presented the essential facts about Lucian’s period and life and his impor- 
tance for our twentieth century. The “natural born ally for the Humanists 
against the Obscurantists’’ (p. 12) is a worthy foe of charlatanism in any age— 
that of the Antonines or our own. Chapter iv contains a brief general survey 
of the style and technique of the satirist. 

In chapters v and vi we have a presentation of the satirists’ attitude to- 
ward philosophy and ethics and the supernatural. Under the latter head are 
grouped the gods, the applied superstitution of the day, and Christianity. The 
chapter on philosophy may be confusing to the lay reader to whom the various 
sects will mean but little. This could hardly have been prevented without 
enlarging the scope of the book. Chapter vii demonstrates Lucian’s skill as an 
artist in dramatic dialogue, as a creator of definite literary types (e.g., the 
misanthrope), as a master of polemic, as a fascinating story-teller. For this 

1Tf the alleged defects in the logic require us to guess, my guess would emend in 
the first clause the two accusatives mundum and mortalem to nominatives thus: ‘et 


ut mundus ex quadam parte mortalis ipse deus aeternus, sic fragile corpus animus 
sempiternus movet.”’ 
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demonstration the author has wisely chosen to summarize typical dialogues. 
A similar method is pursued in the earlier chapters, on philosophy and ethics, 
and the supernatural. The reader thereby obtains an idea of both the content 
and the artistry of the most important dialogues. The concluding chapter 
(about one-third of the book) is devoted to Lucian’s creditors and debtors— 
mainly his debtors. 

No summary of the contents of the book can convey any adequate idea of 
how much there is in it. Like a typical dialogue of Lucian, it teems with in- 
formation and allusion enlivened by the author’s wit and turn for clever bons 
mots, 

Sometimes a clever turn may need explanatory notes. An “anapaestic 
vulture” (p. 110) is not a species universally recognized. Some few of the 
burlesquing quips obviously had their origin in classroom lectures, where they 
would feel much more at home than they seem to in this little book. The 
“‘bell-hop Hermes,”’ the ‘‘marines and their periscopes” (of the divinities of 
the sea), “subway officials” in the lower world, do not reach the author’s 
normal level of excellence, exhibited, for instance, in ‘‘Zeus and the others 
come before us in all their chryselaphantine pomp, but they lay open their 
breasts .. . . and show their unlovely and wooden interiors” (p. 75). But the 
reviewer’s chief objection to these burlesquing modernisms is that there is 
danger that through them the uninitiated may get the wrong impression about 
the “burlesquing” Lucian. It is, e.g., not true to the tone of the Charon to say 
that he “insists .... upon seeing the terrestrial cold-storage plants, which 
serve as terminal depots for the shipping of his daily cargoes”’ (p. 88). That is 
working too hard the analogy between do6yxn and “‘dépét.”’ 

Instances of this sort are, however, few and usually of minor importance. 
Undignor quandoque bonus dormitat Homerus. The important thing is that as 
a whole the book does just what it sets out to do. It introduces Lucian and 
does it in such an interesting, complete, and non-technical fashion, with ju- 
dicious avoidance of debatable and speculative matter, that even the reader 
to whom Lucian may be a stranger will feel that he has made a new friend. 
This is obviously the purpose of the series, and was expected in this case when 
the editors announced that Lucian was in the hands of Professor Allinson. 


J. O. Lorsera 
OBERLIN COLLEGE 
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BREVIORA 


[The managing editor establishes this subdepartment because of the difficulty of 
procuring substantial critical reviews of all books, and the impossibility if they were 
found of printing them in our limited space. It is believed that brief but fair comptes 
rendus will prove more useful than a mere biographical notice. Contributions to this 
department should never exceed a page, and a paragraph is preferable.] 


The Architect of the Roman Empire (44-27 B.C.). By T. Rick Homes. 
Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1928. $5.00. 


The transitional period between Caesar’s death and the formation of the 
principate of Augustus usually finds itself relegated to epilogues of republican 
history or to an introductory chapter on the Empire. Here it fortunately has 
a volume of its own. The sources for the seventeen years are disturbing: 
Cicero’s letters and speeches vanish after a year; Appian, who used a less reli- 
able authority here than on the Caesarian period, is unusually treacherous; 
and Dio indulges more than ever in unauthorized speech-making and in pro- 
jecting the moods of his own day into the arguments of Octavian’s advisers. 
We are therefore very grateful for Mr. Holmes’s even-handed review of the 
period, and no less for the numerous appendixes which have a way of fanning 
out the chaff of many bulky dissertations with a gusty sarcasm. He has how- 
ever kept much useful matter culled from a very wide reading, especially of 
German articles, and owes more to these than is at first apparent. The book 
is generally sound so far as it goes and fills a real want, but one must not seek 
for literary, social, religious, or economic history here, one must not expect 
a full use of the inscriptions and the papyri, and one will have cause to regret 
that an old impatience with Quellenforschung has now and then blurred his 
critical acumen when he has had to deal with the various uneven parts of 


Appian and Dio. 
a 


Greek Rhetoric and Literary Criticism. By W. Ruys Roserts, Lirr.D. 
“Our Debt to Greece and Rome Series.’”’ New York: Longmans, 
Green & Co., 1928. $1.75. 


This is a model book for the series to which it belongs. It is popular in the 
good sense, without being thin. It ignores philological controversies about un- 
certainties and says little of lost authors. But it summarizes clearly, with 
sensible comment, and quotes the most notable passages from Aristotle’s 
Rhetoric, Demetrius on Style, Dionysius of Halicarnassus, and Longinus on 
the Sublime. The introductory chapter on “Plato and Aristophanes’’ is cor- 
rect in its perspective, though of course anything but exhaustive. A sketchy 
chapter on “Other Critics and Rhetoricians”’ gives as much as the general 
reader will care to know about the Alexandrians, literary criticism in the 
scholia, Eratosthenes, Strabo, the Anthology, Dio Chrysostomus, Plutarch, 
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Lucian, Hermogenes, Philostratus, Maximus of Tyre, Julian, and Ausonius. 
As usually, though by no means always, happens in this series, the chapter on 
influence is perfunctory and slight, but again the perspective is correct. The 
Bibliography is sufficient. There is really nothing more to be said, unless I 
should go out of my way to challenge the precise form in which some of Pro- 
fessor Roberts’ opinions and judgments are cast, as, e.g., the statement on 
page 7 that Plato teaches in the Phaedrus that the inspiring principle of liter- 
ary composition should be the love of ideal beauty. 
PavuL SHOREY 


The Greek Fathers. By JAMES MARSHALL CAMPBELL. “Our Debt to 
Greece and Rome Series.”” New York: Longmans, Green & Co., 
1929. $1.75. 


The, at the lowest estimate, seven centuries of Greek patristic literature, 
and the 166 volumes of Migne cannot be compressed into 155 small, Greekless 
pages. Professor Campbell has done as well as could be expected with his un- 
manageable subject. He could have made a livelier, but less serviceable book 
by gathering a garland of the praises of the Fathers and an acanthology of 
epigrams and denunciations. The bulk of his little volume, chapter ii, pages 
19-84, is composed of a series of paragraphs on the lives and the works of the 
chief Greek Fathers from the Apologists and St. Irenaeus to St. John of 
Damascus, who in the seventh century, under Mohammedan rule, sum- 
marized their teaching for transmission to the Middle Ages in a compilation 
entitled The Fountain of Wisdom. A brief introductory chapter recognizes the 
great réle of Hellenism in the constitution of historical Christianity, but pro- 
tests mildly and temperately against some current exaggerations of it. Chap- 
ters iv—vii sketch the study and influence of the Greek Fathers in the Middle 
Ages, the Renaissance, and the seventeenth, eighteenth, and nineteenth cen- 
turies. A brief generalizing conclusion and a sufficient Bibliography follow. 


Pau. SHOREY 


Homer, Dichtung und Sage. By Ericu Bete. Zweiter Band; Zweite 
Auflage. Teubner, 1929. M. 14. 


It is evident that this book is printed from the type set up for the first 
edition and that those changes alone were possible which required no serious 
alterations in the text. 

The Vorwort is expanded from ten to thirteen pages, so that the author 
might reprint from Hermes, Volume LXIII, his attack on the assertion of 
Wilamowitz that the Alexandrians had a text of the Odyssey that ended at 
xxiii. 296. He has added or changed an occasional footnote, but only when 
no change is necessary in the text on that page, and he has expanded his evi- 
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dence for the Epic Cycle by four pages of additional material. Except in the 
Vorwort, the evidence of the Epic Cycle, and a few minor alterations in the 
footnotes, I can detect no changes from the first edition. 


Joun A. Scott 
NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY 


Ké¢benhavns Universitet i Middelalderen. By W1uL1AM Norvin. Koben- 
havn: G. E. C. Gads Forlag, 1929. 


In 1929 the eminent Danish professor William Norvin' was commissioned 
by the University of Copenhagen to write its history in connection with the 
celebration of its four hundred and fiftieth anniversary. The volume now 
published treats of the foundation of the university and the first generation or 
two of its history. The Introduction and first two chapters summarize the 
general history and successive foundations of European universities in the 
Middle Ages and investigate the records of Danish students abroad before 
Denmark had a university of its own. Subsequent chapters give many details 
which do not concern Classical Philology about the foundation and organiza- 
tion of the university, together with accounts of the curriculum, the resources 
in libraries and manuscripts, and the general life of the professors and pupils 
which will be of interest to students of the Middle Ages and of the history of 
education. There are special chapters on the seven arts and on the faculties 
of law, medicine, and theology. There is a sufficient bibliography for each 
chapter. The final chapter on ‘‘Middelalderens Videnskab” refers to two 
American works, Taylor’s Mediaeval Mind and Thorndike’s A History of 
Magic and Experimental Science. The book is pleasantly written. One impres- 
sion it leaves is that university executives, to say nothing of professors and 
students, are much alike in all centuries and from China to Peru. A Latin ordi- 
nance is quoted (p. 132) against hazing the froshes—‘‘Venientes de novo 
scholares quos vulgo beanos vocant.”’ 

Pau SHOREY 


C. Valerius Catullus. Herausgegeben und erklirt von WILHELM 
Kro.u. Zweite berichtigte und durch Zusitze vermehrte Auflage. 
Leipzig und Berlin: B. G. Teubner, 1929. 


The first edition of this book was a model and masterpiece. The second 
edition is a reproduction of the first, increased by five pages of Nachtréige. 
References to Wilamowitz’ discussion of Catullus in Hellenistische Dichtung 
occupy most of the space in these additions. Kroll has overlooked, or perhaps 
rejected, the note on Catullus ii in CP, XXI (1926), 361. He now prefers 
vostra in xxvi. 1 to nostra, and nostra to vostra in xlii. 4. He admits (p. 295) 
the superiority of M and R among the deteriores but regards Schwabe’s theory 
of the MSS tradition as still sound. 


H. W. P. 
1 Cf. Class. Phil., XI (1916), 345-47. 








